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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Rerorts of Parliamentary proceedings are now referred to for re- 
sults rather than discussions. The period of the session has at 
Jength arrived when the fate of bills long pending is decided. ‘The 
Lords wake quick work with bills which were suffered to linger in 
the “other place” till their existence became a burden. They 
«murder the innocents,” exclaim the Ministerialists: but if some- 
times they ruthlessly trample upon a useful measure, they also 
sometimes deserve thanks for crushing noxious jobs. Did the Lords 
throw out every bill, requiring deliberate examination, sent up to 
them after three-fourths of the People’s Representatives have quitted 
London for the season, small apology might suffice. The mischief 
would not be of the Lords’ making, but chargeable against Ministers, 
who wasted months in doing worse than nothing with their House 
of Commons. 

The “late period of the session” was Lord Lynpuvrst’s prin- 
cipal reason for spoiling the pleasant arrangement which Ministers 
had concocted for their Admiralty Judge and serviceable friend, 
Sir Sxgrnen Lusuineton. But Lord Broveuam adduced in- 
trinsidobjections to that bill, which ought to be fatal at any time. 
_ Thet & allowed the Judge to sit in the House of Commons, was 

itself a sufficient reason. Truc, Dr. Luswinaton’s predecessors 
_ have been in Parliament, and other persons holding judicial ap- 

pointments are Representatives of the People: but it is a bad 
custom, and every opportunity of a new arrangement should be 
| taken to “reform” it; instead of which, this measure for regu- 
lating and improving the Admiralty Court, sanctioned and conti- 
nued one of the worst of the ancient abuses. Moreover, there are 
peculiar reasons for objecting to the union of judicial and political 
functions in the person of the present incumbent. Dr. Lusuinaton 
is a keen partisan, ever ready in the struggles of factions. He is 

Member for the Tower Hamlets, and may be called upon to decide 

causes in which the most influential of his constituents are inte- 

rested. The increase of salary, too, where the old salary was more 
than sufficient remuneration for the labour, was discreditable. 

Well, the Lords quashed this bill; and shall the deed be recorded 

among the sins of the session ? 

The Metropolitan Police Courts Bill has been deprived of what 
the Ministers doubtless considered its chief beauty and value. 
The clauses extending the jurisdiction of Magistrates, and autho- 
rizing higher pay and retiring pensions, have been struck out. 
The “ summary jurisdiction” and the patronage are gone. The 
Metropolis, however, for whose benefit the measure was professedly 
framed, will not suffer much from this alteration; for, as Lord 
Brovcuam remarked, since the establishment of the Central Cri- 
minal Court, the confinement of prisoners before trial is neces- 
sarily brief. In fact, punishment or acquittal follows quickly on the 
heels of accusation : the culprit is often detected, tried, and sen- 
tenced, within a few days after the first rumour of the offence. It 
1s more than doubtful whether additional authority would be wisely 
confided to some of the present Magistrates, who are by no means 
renowned for the enlightened and discreet exercise of the power 
they already possess, but whom it might not be easy to displace. 
With these considerations in view, few will feel inclined to blame 
the Lords for their slashing operations on the Metropolitan Police 
Courts Bill, 

The Duke of Weirixeton allows the second Portuguese Slave- 
trade Bill to pass: not that he approves of it, or that his objections 
have been removed, but for the same reason that induced him to 
acquiesce in the Penny Postage Bill—the general feeling in its 
favour, He offered a formal opposition to the motion for the second 
teading, but only mustered on the division 28 Lords against 39. 

It is pretended, that, armed with this bill, the Government can 
poceet effectually for the suppression of the slave-trade. Mr. 

OWELL Buxton, pointing to the failure of similar means, thinks it 
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been diminished: and so it has in one direction, by the amount of 
all the slaves captured and released. But that is not the question: 
Mr. Buxton says, in spite of your detention and searching of 
vessels, and your capture of slave-ships, the trade now flourishes to 
an extent it never reached before; and in the meanwhile your mea- 
sures have aggravated its horrors. This statement of the case has 
not yet been fairly met in Parliament ; and until it can be refuted, 
we must continue to expect little good with much mischief from 
slave-trade suppression laws. 

The Government promises to use cautiously the extraordinary 
powers the act will confer, and that no difficulty with foreign 
nations (Portugal of course excepted) shall arise from the pro- 
ceedings taken under it. The bill declares that any persons acting 
under orders from the Admiralty Board may seize and detain, 
not only Portuguese slavers, or ships suspected of being slavers, but 
the ships of any other state whatever, supposed to be engaged in 
the traffic—the American for instance ; and that they shall be pro- 
tected from all suits which may be brought in consequence of such 
seizures. But though this power is taken, it will not, it seems, be 
exercised except in accordance with treaties. Then, why enact a 
general indemnity for captures made in violation of treaties, or not 
under the sanction of treaties? Why authorize Lord Minto to 
search and capture an American slaver, and indemnify him from 
the consequences, if he has not the slightest intention of so acting 
inthe case of America? We can imagine much trouble to the 
Government, in our international relations, from the working of 
such an act, however inefficient it is likely to prove as regards its 
main object. 

The Commons have done little this week. The Irish Municipal 
question is once more staved off to the next session; when Lord 
Joun Russet thinks it really will be settled—that a measure can 
be framied on which both Houses will agree. Such a settlement 
might just as well have been effected two years ago, as next year.- 
Ministers knew the terms which their masters, the Tory Lords, 
would insist upon: but it suited their purpose to keep this ques- 
tion open, and that is the only reason why Irish Corporation Reform 
is again to figure in a Queen’s Speech. 

Mr. Srrinea Rice has got his Irish Bank Bill into Committee— 
but when to come out? Mr. O’Connetx, Mr. Hume, and Mr. 
Ex.is, supported by fewer than twenty Members, have stopped 
the bill at its first clause by repeated motions for adjournment. 
The gross indecency of attempting to push through Parliament 
such a measure, after six hundred Members have left town, justi- 
fies the course taken by the minority. Mr. Rice is charged, in 
direct terms, with having deceived the opponents of the bill and 
violated distinct promises. But what of that? is not Mr. Ricw 
about to be made a Lord ? 





Every newspaper one opens is full of the symptoms of a feverish 
state of the country. Ifa civil war raged in the land, we could 
hardly expect to receive from the seat of hostilities more alarming 
accounts than such as the newspapers daily supply from disturbed 
districts in the North of England. Tumultuary risings—not mobs 
of an hour or two, easily put down by a magistrate and half-a-dozen 
constables, but riots of two or three days’ continuance—take place, 
in defiance of strong bodies of armed police and dragoons. Mobs 
have been charged by infantry with fixed bayonets, yet have returned 
to the attack reckless and infuriated. Attempts have been made 
to rescue prisoners, to set fire to public buildings, and to stone 
magistrates and police to death. Gangs of men, women, and 
children, have forced their way into factories, stopped the works, 
and compelled peaceably-disposed persons to “turn out” with 
them. Policemen with their truncheons are mere sport for a popu- 
lace becoming familiar with bayonets and daggers. And these 
scenes have occurred in many large and populous places and dis- 
tricts; Manchester, Rochdale, Bolton, Stockport, Bury, Heywood, 
Middleton, Macclesfield, Nottingham, and Sheffield. The Judges 
on the Circuit are guarded, not as formerly by worthy farmers, fol- 
lowing their landlord, the High Sheriff, in peaceable procession, 
but by regular troops. Special constables are appointed by thou- 
sands, and the yeomanry are called out; but the main reliance is 
on hussars and dragoons. In fact, a large portion of the country 
is at this moment virtually under martial law. Where is this ta 


end ? 





During the current week we have received a variety of papers 
from the Colonies and foreign dependencies of the British Crown. 
We do not recollect any complaints against the Government at 
home from South Australia, but with that small exception no ac- 
count from the Colonies is agreeable. The war in India is of a 
nature to cause much anxicty. It would seem to be a piece of 
good fortune that the invaders of Affghanistan had not, b 
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Worse than useless to persevere in employing them. Lord 
ROUGHAM maintains, that by the capture of slaves the traffic has 
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withheld by a native prince. Serious resistance may yet be en- 
countered from Dost Mouammep; but suppose him routed and 
banished, and the object of the expedition apparently attained, it 
becomes a question how the invading army is to get back; and in 
the meanwhile, another load of debt will press upon the already 
impoverished Hindoos and Bengalese. 

Of the Chinese quarrel we say nothing at present: the loss of 
two millions sterling is no trifle, but that is only a beginning. 

Discontent with the local Government, and a sense of ill-treat- 
ment and neglect from Downing Street, are loudly proclaimed in 
the journals and letters from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land. 

From the West Indies there is no comfort. The Negroes are 
indolent and insolent, the Planters poor and frightened, the Gover- 
nors and their Houses of Assembly involved in acrimonious dis- 
putes. 

The North American Colonies are exasperated by the postpone- 
ment of their affairs to a more convenient season. The British 
settlers in Upper Canada talk and write freely of separation from 
the Mother-country, and of the intolerable evils of being governed 
by clerks and Under-Seeretaries, three thousand miles off. A 
troubled winter is expected, and the costly military force cannot be 
diminished. 

Such is the state ofaffairs at home and in the Colonies. It does 
not afford the prospect of a very pleasant recess. 





There is little European news. The Journal des Debats of Tues- 
day stated, that a proposition had been made by England to France, 
that the united fleets of both countries should proceed to Alexan- 
dria, demand the restoration of the Ottoman flect from MrnEemMet 
Aut, and, in case of his refusal, take it by force. France rejected 
the proposal, and England would not act alone. 

The Morning Chronicle complains that this abortive negotiation 
should have been made public; but the fact lets us into the secret 
of English and French policy. England, it would seem, is honestly 
desirous of maintaining the integrity of Turkey ; while France, pro- 
fessing the same views, virtually encourages the Egyptians. 

It is said that Israumt Pacha, disregarding his father’s osten- 
sible commands, had taken possession of territory on the Turkish 
side of the Euphrates. 





The elections in Spain continued favourable to the Exaltados, or 
as they call themselves, the Progress Party. 

A regiment of the Carlist General Maroro’s army had muti- 
nied ; and the affairs of Don Carros were becoming desperate. 


Debates and Proceedings i Barliament. 
METROPOLITAN MAGISTRATES. 

Lord Duncannon moved the House of Lords, on Monday, to go into 
Committee on the Metropolitan Police Courts Bill. 

Lord Brovcuam would not object to the Committee, but hoped the 
bill would not pass in its present shape. He objected to the increase 
in the number of Magistrates ; but the most absurd part of the bill was 
the 27th section, by which, if a thief chose to put stolen goods into any- 
body’s out-house, that person might be treated as a felon and the re- 
ceiver of stolen goods. 

Lord DuncANNon maintained that the duties of the Magistrates would 
be much increased, and therefore it would be necessary to enlarge their 
number and raise their salaries. 

The House went into Committee. 

Lord Broucuam moved the rejection of the third clause, which in- 
creases the salaries of Magistrates. 

Lord Lynpiiurst observed that such measures as the one they were 
engaged upon could only be passed through the House of Commons 
when that House was reduced to nothing better than a Board of the 
Government. 

On a division, the clause was retained, by a majority of 34 to 33. 

Clauses up to the 24th inclusive were agreed to. 

Lord Lynpuurst moved to strike out the 25th clause, which en- 
larged the Magistrates’ powers of summary jurisdiction. 

It was surprising how men’s views had been recently let loose on the sub- 
ject of the administration of justice. It was but in the last session of Parlia- 
ment that a liberal supporter of the Government in the other House intro- 
duced a bill to dispense with the mode of proceeding by Grand Juries, which 
had always been considered a great defence for her Majesty’s subjects; and 
now, for the first time in the history of this country, a clause was introduced 
into this bill to take away trial by jury in cases of felony—a thing never before 
attempted, not even in the worst times of the history of this country. Trial 
by jury was to be taken away, and the power of trying and convicting solely 
vested in an individual appointed by the Crown, and removeable at the pleasure 
of the Crown. But this was not all; it was to be left to the Magistrate to say 
whether he would try the prisoner or not: therefore they would open the door 
to delay and partiality, and every species of mischief, by adopting this clause. 
Furthermore, the Magistrate was not obliged to decide in the first instance ; 
he might proceed to the very verge of conviction, and just previously to con- 
viction he might say to the aceused—“Your case is of such a description that 
I will not decide it;” and thus it would, after much delay, be sent to be tried 
in the ordinary manner. Such a combination of violations of every princi- 
ple which had hitherto been held sacred in the administration of criminal jus- | 
tice, he was persuaded, had never before been united in any one clause of any 
one bill. Yet such a clause was thrust incidentally into a police-bill—a_ bill 
said to be founded on a report of a Committee of their Lordships’ House, but 
not following it in any one particular, and on a report of the Committee of the 
other House, but not following it in any one particular. He knew that it was 
said in support of this clause, that the principle was only to be applied to | 
trifling matters; but if the principle were once adopted, they woyld not be able | 
to say where it would end. 

Lord Devon thought the power of summary jurisdiction would be | 
useful, by preventing the long confinement of prisoners before trial. | 

Lord Broveuam strongly objected to the extraordinary change in the | 
law which this clause would effect. 
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Tut ApmiRALTY Court. 
Lord Chancellor Correnuam, on Tuesday, moved the second Teadiy 
of the Admiralty Court Bill, and briefly explained its chief provisig, 


but next year a bill might be passed, when the salary clause mighty 
made retrospective. He moved to put off the second reading for thy 
months. 

Lord BrovcHam had repeatedly urged the Lord Chancellor to ti 
the payment of the Admiralty Judge out of the Navy Estimates, Jy 
he thought a bill for that purpose should contain a provision exeludi 
the Judge from a seat in Parliament. If the Judge were to be paid by 
a regular salary, and to be independent of the Crown, he ought, ont 
other hand, to be removed from political life, and not be placed ing! 
situation to be influenced by political feelings— 

He did not object to the proposed salary of 4,0002. a year; but it shod § 
be recollected, that this 4,000/. a year was for little more than twenty-eight 7 
days’ work, for that was the period during which the Court sat; and thisiy 
certainly very adequate remuneration for an office which was little more tha! 
asinecure. It was said that this was less than the salary of a Puisne Judy; 
but then, the duties of the latter were very different. He might be told tht} 
they might look forward to a state of war, when the duties of the Judeg of th 
Admiralty would be greatly increased. Now he had no expectation of secing 
a war while he lived; at any rate, he sincerely trusted that he should nbt agin 
see a war. He, however, would consent to this salary of 4,000/ a year; bit 
when the comparison was made between the duties of the Judge of the Adminly 
Court and the Puisne Judges, he would remind their Lordships, that the latte 
sat ten months in the year, while the Admiralty Court hardly sat alu 
month. This made all the difference ; for if this bill passed, it would enable thig 
Judge, as a political partisan, to work double tides for the political party with 
which he was connected. He believed that a more zealous, active, or able pare 
tisan, and a more useful supporter to the Treasury, did not exist than his dix 
tinguished and learned friend who was now Judge of the Admiralty Cour | 
He might then work as long as his services were required, and as actively # | 
possible as a member of the political party to which he belonged, and might 
again take the lead in coming up to search their Lordships’ journals to st | 
what they were doing with some particular measure. But it should also bere 7 
membered, that he was the only Judge to decide on the matters involved in thit 7 
bill to which he had just adverted, as he alone had to determine on the delicate © 
points of the law of nations. Lord Brougham therefore could not help — 4 
that his right honourable and learned friend should not have taken quite su 
an active part in passing that bill, The Portuguese would certainly take this 
view of the subject; and, if their Lordships had enacted that bill, they would 
have complained that the most active partisan in support of it was the Judg | 
who would have to decide on all cases under it. He remembered two previous 
Judges of the Admiralty Court who sat in the other House, Sir William | 
Scott and Sir John Nicholl; but both these learned Judges were Members for 
the University of Oxford, and this was a very different thing from being Mem 

























































its terms than the object required; but he wished it to remai _. 

introduce limitations in a future stage of the bill— 0, aif which 
Any one acquainted with the operation of the criminal law, must Lor 

that it was a great hardship for a man to be subjected to a long im » the bil 
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In London no man could ever remain a fortnight untried, becanse th duet 
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Therefore, in London there was not a shadow of a chance of that Ini ‘ 
occurring, to remedy which his noble and learned frieud on the Woolsack a 
posed this notable clause ; the extent of which, he believed, he was not ay oe 
or he would not support it. mi we 
Clause rejected, by a vote of 34 to 31. 
Clauses 26th and 27th were struck out. Fade 
The remaining clauses were agreed to, with minor amendments -~ 

ou 


On Tuesday, Lord Duncannon moved that the “ report” be brought» Jord 
Lord Brovenam said he should content himself with simply Doig his 0 


that the third clause be struck out. ciple 
Lord Lynpuurst supported this motion. Now that the House jy = 
decided not to give Magistrates further jurisdiction, there was Dong and 
of increasing their salaries. nobl 
Clause negatived, by 43 to 30. wou 
The report was then brought up. I 
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Lord Lynpuurst could not permit this very important Measure y= Wo 
pass without that deliberate consideration which it was impossible it eq lar 
receive so late in the session. He did not think the salary too high; jae the 
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bers for the ower Hamlets; for in nearly every case that would come into bis 
Court it would be found that at least one of his learned friend’s constituents 
was mixed up in it, either as plaintiff or defendant, or as promoter or respole 
dent, as they there called it. He would then be one day on the hustings of 
the Tower Hamlets, and the next day sitting in the Admiralty Court deciding 
on some case involving the interests of his constituents, ~ No man woul 7 
assert that it was right that any one in such a situation should be appointed ; 
Judge of this Court. ; 
Again, it was generally admitted that Judges should not have the 





disposal of patronage ; but under this bill the Judge might appoint whom 
he pleased to half-a-dozen places of emolument— : 

In the first place, he might appoint a Registrar to the Court of Admiralty, 
with a salary of 2,000/. a year in time of war and 1,400. a year in time o 
peace, There then was also the office of Deputy- Registrar, with a large salary. 
There was also the Marshal of the Court, with a great salary ; together with 
the Clerk and assistants, all with large salaries ; and all these appointments were 
to be placed at the disposal of the Judge of the Admiralty Court. In past 
ages, no doubt, a great extent of patronage was given to Judges, but more oo 
lightened ages took it away. Formerly, they paid some of the Judges small 
salaries, and allowed them the patronage of certain offices attached to 
these courts, and they were even allowed to dispose of them in certain cases 
but this system had been changed ; and his noble friend opposite, (the Earl of 
Ripon,) when Chancellor of the Exchequer, had brought forward a measure to 
take away the patronage from the Judges and to give them increased salaries. 
This bill, however, gave more patronage to the Judge of this Court than any 
Ju lee had ever before possessed. By this bill also, the Judge had power 0 
making rules for the practice of his court, without the approbation or consent 
of any other Judge. What was this but that the Judge of the Admiratty 
Court, himself a member of the Legislature, was, under the name of rules, 
to have the power of making laws for the practice of the Court ? 

Lord Wyxrorp had the strongest possible objection to a measure 
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Judge to alter the whole mercantile law of the country. 
RNE replied to some of the objections urged against 
ed Md reminded Bord Brougham of his repeated demands that 
the Dis asure should be introduced ; yet now he objected to pass it, 
ch 8 me ame before the House at a late period of the session— 
because Ir Llearned friend had also objected to the passing of this bill be- 
ian al patronage on the Judge of the Admiralty Court. From one 
1 aie the enjoyment of patronage in the disposal of place as a 
who ha a ight appear to be very sound in principle. But if it was such an 
Judge, th ed ditlicult task, how he pitied his noble and learned friend for 
objection nfull situation in which he was placed when he was sitting asa 
the very Mh ; woolsack, for he had the largest disposal of patronage that could 
Judge om. iL to the lot of any subject. (Laughter.) Then, again, his noble 
poss SF load objected to the Judge of the Admiralty Court having the 
and ee rules for the practice of the Court over which he presided ; but 
hag so in their several Courts. (“ Vol”) Did they not? He 
oy no practical knowledge of the subject, but he believed that all 
i 
u 


—— 
hich enabled a 


cause it con 


ad the er. His honourable and learned friend said that he never 
a ct A papell by whieh the Judge of the Court of Admiralty 
vnabled to sit in the House of Commons. ‘The noble and learned 
e only seemed lately inclined to adopt the same opinion ; but, for 
t, he thought that it would be. very objectionable to adopt the prin- 
iing the Judge of the Admiralty Court from the House of Com- 
That high functionary had always sat there; and_ his situation and 
a3 in the country might, in certain matters, give very important weight 
F caibanity to the opinion or decisions of the House of Commons, which 
ue lords might think was much wanting at the present time, and which it 
— certainly not be wise or prudent to lessen or diminish. 
Lord BrovcHam denied that he was guilty of any inconsistency with 
is measure— 
" vote vn for a particular bill, and another, altogether different from 
what he had expected, was presented to him. Was it not a shame to expect 
him to eat a stone? If they had given him the bread he had asked for, he 
would have eaten it; but with a portion of the bread they had given him two 
large flint pebbles, and his noble and learned friend expected him to swallow 
them also. He would not attempt to do any thing of the kind. Che authors 
of this bill had given him two principles which he could not digest under any 


would con 
would be e 
Jord oppostt 
his own par 
ciple of exclu 


circumstances. 

He admitted that the Master of the Rolls ought not to sit in the 
House of Commons ; but as to the Lord Chancellor, he was known to be 
a political officer removeable at pleasure by the Crown— 

This was very different from the Judge of the Adiniralty, who had a great 
criminal jurisdiction, and was a member of the Central Criminal Court, and 
called upon to sit in trials of high treason, He was not on the same 
footing as the Lord Chancellor, who was known to be a political man and to 
hold his office at the will of the Crown. As for the dispensation of patronage 
that he had, it was a very disagreeable part of the duty of his office; and he 
did all in his power while Lord Chancellor to get rid of it, and diminish it for 
which he was very much blamed, as his noble friend very well knew. 

The amendment was carried, by 34 to 23; and the bill was conse- 
quently lost. 


might be 


PorruGurse Suave-TRADE. 

The bill for the Suppression of the Portuguese Slave-trade was read 
athird time by the Commons on Monday, and passed, It was taken 
to the Lords on Tuesday, and read a first time. 


On Thursday, Lord Metpourne moved the second reading. He 
said the House would find in the preamble of the bill a clear and dis- 
tinct statement of the powers it would confer. ‘The measure provided 
that persons employed by her Majesty to seize and detain vessels en- 
gaged in the slave-trade should be indemnified against the consequences 
of suits which might be brought against them for obedience to her 
Majesty’s orders; that certain courts of judicature should have power 
to condemn vessels taken by the Queen’s cruisers ; and that bounties 
should be given to the captors of slave-ships. Lord Melbourne re- 
minded the House of the efforts made by this country, during many 
years, for the suppression of the slave-trade. He would not enter into 
the question of the increase or decrease of the traffic, but it was cer- 
tain that it was still carried on to a very great extent. Neither would 
he discuss the painful question whether the means taken to suppress 
the trade had aggravated its horrors. But he would state, that it was 
the general feeling of the country that the British Government should 
carry to an end the great and good work it had begun. Among the 
nations under whose flag the slave-trade was conducted, he was sorry 
to say, Portugal stood foremost. The Portuguese flag sheltered a very 
large if not the largest portion of this iniquitous traffic. By more than 
one treaty Portugal had undertaken to put an end to it, but she had 
kept none of her engagements. Lord Melbourne read an extract from 
anote presented by Lord Howard De Walden to the Portuguese Go- 
vernment, wherein the various infractions of treaties and engagements 
between England and Portugal were recited, and the present demands 
of Portugal stated— 

“Instead of consenting to give greater power for the detention and for the 
condemnation of slave-vessels, she endeavours to recede from the limited 
power which she granted for those purposes twenty years ago; she tries to 
harrow the extent of the mutual right of search, which, by the treaty of 1817, 
18 without any limitation of geographical space, and which may now be exer- 
cised in every part of the world. She wants to abolish the mixed tribunals, 
established by the existing treaties, and to submit the adjudication of detained 
slave-ships to Portuguese tribunals; from whom, in cases of this kind, guilt 
the most flagrant and the most clearly proved would be certain to obtain an 
acquittal. She struggles for a power to cancel, at the end of a certain period, 
such portion of the treaty as she may dislike; that is to say, in other words, 


she ash, P . . . . 
she asks for a power to revive, at the end of a certain period, the slave-trade of 







Portugal, in all the original plenitude of its iniquity. She demands a guaran- 
tee of her African possessions, against the dangers to which they will be ex- 


posed from a measure which the Portuguese Government itself acknowledges to 
be an indispensable foundation for the welfare and prosperity of those colonies ; 
and she asserts, that ‘propriety and decorum require those condit so 
utterly repugnant to good faith, to national interest, and to national honour.” 

The address adopted by the House implored her Majesty to take 
measures to suppress the slave-trade. Her Majesty had complied with 
that prayer, and given the necessary directions to her cruisers ; and now 
Government presented a bill to fulfil their Lordships’ own object—to 
carry their own wishes into effect. 


* ’ 
1oOns, 





The Duke of WeLiincron said it was quite certain that the slave- 
trade had increased, and been extended to parts of the African coast 
Where it did not formerly exist. He was y ling to aid Government 


in measures to induce Portugal to fulfil her treaties—measures of 
diplomatic arrangement to be taken by the Executive Government. 
It was not the province of Parlizaent to say what those mea- 
sures should be. And this was not a question of form merely— 
it touched the essential authority of the Crown of England. 
The House could not tell what means were at her Majesty’s 
disposal to carry these measures into effect, and far less could they 
judge of the consequences. ‘The first clause of the bill declared, that in 


| ease her Majesty should issue orders to her cruisers to capture Portu- 





guese vessels engaged in the slave-trade, or any vessels engaged 


in the slave-irade not having or not producing papers which en- 
titled them to the protection of any state or nation, it should 
be lawful for any persons acting under the Lord High Admiral 

y |} f { ’ 


or Commissioners executing the office Admiral to 
seize, capture, and detain such vessels, Now this clau as at variance 
with treaties between Great Britain and different powers of Europe, 
and especially with the treaty between England and France, which sti- 
pulated that no British officer should t French vessels except the 
commanders of her Majesty’s ships; the number of those ships being 
limited, and their names given to the French Government, and the 
commanders not to be officers under the rank of Lieutenant. The 
Duke said that this clause would also be a violation of the treaties with 
Spain, the Hanse Towns, Sardinia, Denmark, and Sweden. With the 
‘nited States no treaties had been made for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, and the traffie was extensively carried on in vessels of the 
United States; but he apprehended that the United States would re- 
solutely oppose any attempt to search or detain those vessels. ‘This 
country would be held responsible for every vessel of the United States 
detained by British cruisers. He advised the House not to take upon 
itself the responsibility of this measure, and moved that the bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 

Lord Brovenam earnestly entreated the House to pass this bill. The 
objections stated by the Duke of Wellington might be partially re- 
moved in Committee. There could be no infringement of the law of 
nations. No act of Parliament could break down a treaty. As re- 
garded foreign countries the act would be mere waste paper. If any in- 
fringement of the French treaty were made, Marshal Soult would not 
look to this act, but to the treaty. ‘The Government were respon- 
sible for the manner of carrying the measure into effect, and would 
issue orders which would prevent infringenient of treaties. It was a 
matier of deep regret that there was no treaty with the United States ; 
but, when the situation of the American planters was considered, he 
thought it would appear that the outery against the United States 
Government was not altogether justifiable. Compared with the con- 
duct of slaveholders in the British West Indies—and the comparison 
with the people of Yorkshire or Middlesex, who had no slaves, was not 
fair—the conduct of the Americans did not appear so reprehensible. 
He ardently wished that some measures, short of the right of scarch, 
could be adopted to prevent the citizens of the United States from en- 
gaging in this traffic. He hada letter from a person in Barbadoes, 
stating that there were 29 American-built ships at present off the coast 
of Africa waiting for slaves. Some of these ships had Brazilian Cap- 
tains, but others were commanded by citizens of the United States, 
Now it was most desirable, but very diiicult, to prevent such vessels 
being built in America. Lord Brougham referred to Mr. Buxton’s 
statements of the inefficiency of such measures as the bill before the 
Lords authorized ; bat he emphatically denied that the slave-trade had 
not been lessened by the capture of slave-vessels, and maintained that 
this country would not have done its duty till it had tried every means 
to put down down the traffic. As to resistance from Portugal, he ridi- 
culed the notion of it. 

Lord Wynrorp said, the bill could only be productive of mischief, 
and might involve this country in war with every nation that had ships. 

The Bishop of Lonpon spoke briefly in support of the bill. 

Lord Chancellor Correnuam said, Lord Wynford entirely mistook 
the effect of the enactments— 

It was not intended by the bill to give to the commanders of her Majesty’s 
ships the power to seize the ships of Frauce or of other countries ; it only gave 
them power to search vessels where search might be made before, and not 
where it might not, and to direct them to do that which they now had the 
power todo. But what further did it propose? It went to exempt officers of 
her Majesty’s ships from being called to account in any of the courts of this 
country for acting under the orders issued to them. Would their Lordships 
consent to the Crown directing its officers to do certain acts, and yet refuse 
them indemnity in our own courts for those acts ? 

Lord ELLENBoRovGH contended, that if Parliament were to indem- 
nify officers, the orders to these officers should be communicated to the 
House. 

Lord MELBouRNE said—“ Such a thing was never known.” 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH thought that, in order to know what measures 
were necessary, the orders should be known. The evils which would 
ensue from this bill had not been exaggerated by the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Desirous as he was to put an end to the slaye-trade, he would 
not risk universal war even to accomplish that. 

Lord Mis‘ro, Lord Denman, and Lord CoLviLLe supported, and 
Lord Wick Low opposed the bill; but nothing new was advanced on 
either side. 

Bill read a second time, by 39 to 28. 
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Irntsu Corporation Rerorm. 
In the IIouse of Commons, on Monday, Lord Joun Russevt moved 


that the Lords’ amendments to the Irish Municipal Bi'l be taken into 


| . . 
| consideration. 


Mr. O’Connewt begged to ask, whether it were true that more tr 
had been withdrawn from Ireland? 

Lord Joun RusseEwr said it was true 

His noble friend at the head of the War Department had been in communi-« 
cation with the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland, who informed 
him, that if there was any necessity for it he could re ulily spare more troops; 
and another regiment had been sent for. (Loud cheers from the Ministerial 
benche 8.) 

Lord John explained the course he intended to take with regard to 
the Irish Municipal Bill. He said that it would be inexpedient to send 





the bill back to the Lords with an objection on the score of privilege; 
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and the only other course was to bring in a new bill,—that is to say, 
if the House determined to legislate on the question this session: but 
there many new clauses introduced by the Lords, on the effect of 
which he was not able to form a positive opinion ; and, moreover, a 
measure of such importance ought not to be brought forward in the ab- 
sence of somany Members. He therefore had resolved to move that the 
amendments be taken into further consideration that day three months. 
He entertained a strong opinion, that early next session they might 
come to some agreement with the other House, and pass a bill which 
would remove the existing anomalies and disadvantages from the Cor- 
porations of Ireland. 

Mr. Suaw expressed his concurrence in the course taken by Lord 
John Russell. With regard to the bill, he had, in deference to the opinion 
of the Conservative leaders, consented to waive his many strong ob- 
jections to it. 

Mr. O’ConneLy readily believed that the Conservatives united in 
approval of this measure in its present shape; for a worse one could 
not be found— 

Why should it not be similar to the English bill? The people of Ireland 
demand a bill similar to the English bill in every respect. A majority in this 
House will grant such a bill, A majority in the other House will reject it. 
But their conduct would not be less unjust on that account, less injurious, 
less oppressive to the people of Ireland, nor less a violation of the legislative 
union between the two countries. 

In his farewell speech for the session, Mr. Thomas Duncombe had 
enumerated twelve grievances which remained unredressed; and Mr. 
O'Connell had voted with him, though he said not a word about Ire- 
Jand— 

“ The honourable Member said, that all Reformers were agreed on demanding 
the redress of the grievances of which he complained, and in blaming the con- 
duct of this House. I think him wrong in attributing to this House the 
blame of having refused to repeal the Corn-laws. The Chartists did not ask 
for a repeal of these laws. On the contrary, one of the great faults of the 
Chartists is allowing themselves to be carried away by their leaders to oppose 
a repeal of those laws. I therefore think the oan lord was quite right in 
throwing off the charge against this House, in so far as regarded that question. 
But how could they justify their neglect of Ireland? 1 am as free as any 
man to admit that there has been great amelioration in the conduct of affairs 
in Ireland. The Exccutive Government in Ireland has done every thing the 
Executive had in its power to do to promote peace and tranquillity, and to 
satisfy the people. But our first complaint against the Reform Bill is, that 
you passed the Coercion Bill, and that you began by treating us not only in a 
contemptuous, but in a despotic manner. We may be ready to forgive your 
conduct at that time—we can never forget it. Our next complaint is, that the 
Legislature which passed the Reform Bill for England did not concede the 
same franchise to Ireland. And there is not the least prospect of any amelio- 
ration of the Irish Bill, not to speak of its assimilation to that of England.” 

After dwelling for some time on the wrongs of Ireland, Mr. O’Con- 
nell animadverted upon parts of Lord Brougham’s speech in the House 
of Lords on the administration of justice in Ireland. He defended 
Sir Michael O’Loghlen from Lord Brougham’s attack. “Sir Michael,” 
said Mr. O'Connell, “is one of the best Judges that ever sat upon the 
bench ”— 

“Tam safe in saying so, though he is a personal friend of mine. He isa 
man who has won the good opinion of every one. He isa Judge who dispassion- 
ately hears whatever causes come before him, and deliberates upon them fully. 
He makes no exhibition of flippant harlequinade. He has no wish to parade 
himself—no affectation of mixing the law which he understands, and which 
some other Judges do not, with a variety of topics having no connexion with 
the case upon which he is called on to adjudicate. He neither makes the 
tribunal over which he presides an object of ridicule, nor himself, as a judge, an 
object of contempt. (Cheers.) He never hunted for place so ardently as to 
seek it from opposite partics. Ie was a young man when Lord Castlereagh was 
in oftice : he never-esked the man from whom he differed in politics for promo- 
tion as the reward of his public services. He never sought a Chief-Baronship, 
or any other office, from those opposed to his views. Why, if one wished to 
point out contrasts between Judges, I don’t believe that a more powerful one 
could be presented than in the conduct of my honourable and learned friend, 
Sir Michael O’Loghlen, and that of a late Chancellor, whom I had once the 
misfortune to see on the bench in this country. The entire profession are 
unanimous in the praise of Sir Michael O’Loghlen as a Judge; and if there be 
any thing which distinguishes the upright discharge of his duty more than 
another, it is the total absence of that vulgar and sectarian prejudice which has 
been charged upon him in his absence. He is one, too, who would reject with 
scorn the miserable and paltry expedient of pandering to any prejudice, by 
levelling against any man unheard so abominable a calumny as that which has 
been uttered with regard to him. This is not the place to reply to the speeches 
which have been published by the newspapers of that debate; but I don’t 
recollect any thing sp tarnishing the administration of justice to have occurred 
of late years, as the foul attempt to calumniate that excellent person. _( Cheers.) 
And on what was this calumny grounded? On the fact, that Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen wished to get rid of the scandalous practice of packing juries. He 
desired that the sources of justice should be pure, and that the victim of the 
law should not be the martyr of party. I ask any gentleman in this Heuse, 
whether there is any thing which so disposes the people to illegal violence and 
dissatisfaction and cisloyalty, as the supposition that trials instituted for the 
punishment of the guilty and the protection of the innocent, should be con- 
taminated by party strife, and become the victory not of justice and truth, but 
of party malevolence? It was for endeavouring to put an end to such scenes 
that Sir Michael O'Loghlen was calumniated.” 

He contended that the inquiry before the Lords Committee, so far 
from proving that life and property were insecure in Ireland under Lord 
Normanby’s government, proved the very reverse. As to Ribbonism, | 
the only rational thing about the Ribbon Society was their nomination 
of himself to be King of Ireland; but he was sorry to say that all his 
forces disappeared as he ran his eye through the evidence. Mr. Rowan 
had arranged a foul conspiracy in his own mind; but it vanished like an 
idle dream when the tangible tests of date, party, and place, were applied 
to it. He hoped Ministers would remain in office. There were many 





security would the proudest amongst you have at the Present m Bea 

don’t mean to terrify nor even to threaten, but the stoutest hentatte ll 

be alarmed if the Chartist violence gained that firmness and coy Might yg y | 

reinforcement from Ireland would naturally impart. I rose to nh Which | ‘ 

the manner in which this country treats Ireland. I rose to ri ig ay 

demanded not what this aristocrat or that may be pleased to oni Mat P 
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English privileges. Ithink the noble lord ought to distinctly meet the Wie ace 
us I 


ot freemen next year; and if the other House think fit to reject this yo 
on them be the folly and crime of such a course. I call distinctly for theg i " 


lish franchise, and nothing else.” (Cheers. ) hel tai 
The motion was agreed to. So the bill is again lost. ye 
Tur Bank or IRELAND. ; 


Mr. Sprina Ricr, on Wednesday, moved the order of the dy fo 
going into Committee on the Bank of Ireland Biil. Vhe | 





Mr. O'CONNELL said he had given notice of his intention to ones : 
the bill by every means in his power, and therefore he WUE tp, B 
an amendment, that “ the House do now adjourn ”— mn hi 


He thought he might appeal to the Chancellor of the Fxchequer }j 








whether the House was now in the situation it ought to be, in order to discy, & 

so important a question to the trade and commerce of Ireland, The he ti 
was now thin, and before going into Committee, the dinner hour would by 
arrived, and he would appeal to honourable Members whether it would Dott 
require all the influence that Ministers could exert to keep forty Membens ° 
the House. Nearly six hundred of the Members had left town, and he ian 0 
submit, therefore, that it was unjust to the people of Ireland to force thei f 
forward. No reason had been stated why the bill had not been brought foreal a 
sooner. The Report upon which it was founded had been published tds i 
months, and full five before the commencement of the present session; af I 
with all this information, the first intimation of the proceeding with they ] 
was extorted from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by the honourable Men. ] 1 
ber for Drogheda, on the 14th of July last. The impression had gone abn ; 
in Ireland that is was not intended to keep up the monopoly, and it Was oof ” 
until the time he had adverted to that the San intimation had been given of ' 


the intention to continue it. Was it not important that the people of Treland 
should have an opportunity of giving their opinions on this subject? ( 
tainly it was; and yet here they were moving to go into Committee on the}ij 
when it was only ordered to be printed on the 2d of the preseut month, andyy 
not circulated till the 4th. 

His constituents wrote to him, expressing their opinion that, _ 
Spring Rice had been bribed! That was impossible. Nobody cog 7 
oifer him a bribe if he would take it. But his constituents said—hoy 
is it possible that the—(he could not repeat the epithet applied to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) would give a monopoly to fifteen inj. 
viduals, unless he was either bribed or mad? Why does he give then 
100,000/. for nothing? He would get men who would to-morrow gir 
Mr. Rice 100,000/. for the privilege he was about to confer on the Bak 
of Ireland. 

Mr. Rick said that Mr. O’Connell had not made out a case for pos 
ponement. The application for delay should have been made when the 
bill was first introduced, and not on the 14th of August. It was a) 
solutely necessary to make some provision respeciing the debt to th 
Bank of Ireland, on which the country was now paying 4. 7s. 6d. pr 7 
cent. instead of 3/. 10s. ij 

Mr. Hume supported the amendment. There was no precedent fr 
the course Mr. Rice was now pursuing. 

Sir Win11aM SomerviLte declared that he had been taken completely 
by surprise; for he had distinctly understood from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the Bank of Ireland charter was not to be renewed 
in all its force. 

Mr. R. Ditton Browne said, that in accordance with the request of 
his constituents he should oppose the bill by all the means in his power 

The amendment was rejected, by 55 to 17. 

Mr. O’ConNELL moved that the Committee be postponed for three 
months. 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion. 

Mr. Gisnorne supported it. If the 105 Members for Ireland wer 
present, Mr. Rice would receive the support of only two. 

Mr. Cuay spoke for some time on the evils of the American system 
of banking. 

Mr. Exus, Mr. Reprncron, and Sir Witt1am SomenviL1e repeated 
objections to the bill. 

The amendment was rejected, by 57 to 19; and the House went into 
Committee; but no progress was made, as the minority, by motions 
for adjournment, compelled Mr. Rice to agree that the House should 
“ resume.” 

On Thursday, Mr. Sprixc Rick moved the House to go into Com- 
mittee. Mr. O'Connetn moved that the bill be committted that day 
three months. Mr. Hume seconded the amendment. Mr. Sprixe 
Rice said he would persevere, and would not be defeated by the mere 
mechanical means of successive divisions. Amendment rejected, by 
36 to 17. 

The House went into Committee. On clause 2d being read, Mr 
O’CoNNELL moved that the Chairman report progress. Mr. Rice had 
told fifteen Members, in Downing Street, that notice had been given 
the Bank of Ireland that its charter would be discontinued. 

Mr. Sprine Rice—“I contradict the honourable gentleman, in the 
most distinct manner.” 

Mr. O’Connett—* And I contradict the right honourable gentle 
man’s contradiction in the most distinct manner.” (Cries of “ Order: ) 

Mr. Exits said that Mr. Rice was first out of order. 

Mr. O’Connewt defied Mr. Rice to deny that he made it believed that 
the act would limit the Bank monopoly to twenty miles. 








things disagreeable in their position, and not the least was the unrea- 
sonable urgency of their friends; but they had a great duty to perform, 
and he hoped they would remain— 

“ Though I sce nothing done for my country—though those who assert her 
rights may be treated with more ridicule than respeet—I do not feel the least 
apprchension, or the smallest tendency to despair. I know how the public 
mind in Ireland is concentrated, not by the maniac movements of Chartists, 
but by a determined spirit to obtain her rights. And here let me ask you, if 
Ireland had chosen to encourage Chartism—if the people had appeared in «rms 
at different places, and if they had talked of the torch and the dagger—what 


Mr. Fincn remarked, that he saw an individual taking notes below 
the bar; and a dispute arose as to whether the House sbould allow it 
In the course of this wrangling, Members left the House; and Mr. 
Ev.is having noticed that only 25 were present, the gallery was cleared 
for the purpose of counting; but it appeared that 44 Members were im 
the House, several having rushed in during the counting. The num 
bers were soon reduced to 26; and the House being again counted, 0 
Mr. Exxts’s motion, only 37 were found, and the adjournment of De 
cessity took place. 
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_—_——— Ss Miscennaxovs. 
Tue Poor-RaTEs Coutection Bix was read a third time, and 
sed by the Commons, on Monday. 
ncH DIscIPLINE But. On Wednesday, Lord Joun RUSSELL, in 
with Sir Rosert Inciis moved to put off the Committee 
for three months. Motion agreed to. So the bill was lost. 


Cuv 
accordance 
on this bill 


2 


Tae DUKE OF Martporovucu'’s Pension. Mr. Sprive Rice ob- 
q od leave to bring in a bill to exempt the Duke of Marlborough’s 
5 pe oN from the duty of one shilling and sixpence in the pound. 

x eS . 

‘q P Ramways. The House agreed to a motion by Mr. Hopeson Hixve 


naddress to the Queen, praying her Majesty to appoint an engineer 
fora sineers to inquire and report upon the relative merits aud the pre- 
. Se ehiok ought to be given to the already-surveyed railways be- 
‘ aa peso and Edinburgh,—namely, via Neweastle-upon-Tyne and 
Berwick, vid Neweastle-upon-Tyn : and Hexham, via Lancaster, White- 
haven, and Carlisle, vid Lancaster, Penrith, and Carlisle. 
Tue COUNTRY AND District ConsTABLES Bit. was read a third 
time, on Thursday, by a vote of 45 to 13, and passed. 
Tur MANCHESTER Pouce Bint was “committed ” on Tuesday; 
after a discussion of some length. Lord GRANVILLE SOMERSET led the 
gsition to the bill, on the ground that it was wholly unnecessary ; 





0 ; é é 
pig Manchester there, was no apprehension of serious disturbances, 
and there were already in that town 220 well-drilled watchmen. He was 


informed that the system of watching in that town could not be im- 

roved. Besides, men of all parties had concurred at a very. large 
public meeting 1 opposition to the bill, and a petition Against it had 
received 7,000 signatures. Mr. Mark Pritrirs thought the measure 
was judiciously framed ; and explained, that under the local acts there 
might be delay and difficulty in collecting a police-rate. Mr. PouLerr 
Tyouson, Mr. Brornerron, Lord Joun RussELL, Mr. Briscor, Mr. 
Kexsie, Mr. Hume, Sir Ropert Price, and Sir CHArves Grey, sup- 
ported the bill. Mr. Grimsprtcn, Mr. Darby, Mr. CHarves Butver, 
Mr. Toomas Duncompe, and Mr. FreLpex, opposed it. The majority 
in favour of going into Committee was 63 to17. The clauses were 
agreed to with slight opposition. Lord Joun Russexr said, he would 
not object to a clause declaring that the act should terminate when the 
Jegal disputes were settled. On Thursday, this bill, and the Bolton 
Police Bill, were read a third time, and passed. 

Toe BrruincHam Poutce Bit, strongly opposed by Mr. Trromas 
Arrwoop, Mr. ScuoterteLp, Mr. Fixcn, and Mr. Hume, and sup- 
orted by Lord Jonn Russeiy, was “reported ” on Monday. On Tues- 

.. it was read a third time, by a majority of 38 to 8, and passed. 

It was taken to the Lords, and read a first time. 

On Thursday, Lord Brovcuam presented a petition from the Town- 
Council of Birmingham against the bill; and Lord Duncannon having 
moved that it be read a second time, Lord Brovagnam spoke in opposi- 
tion to that motion; contending, that the bill was an unnecessary infringe- 
ment on the rights so recently conferred on Birmingham, which rights 
had not been forfeited by the recent disturbances in that town, No 
charge against the Corporation had been even brought, far less proved ; 
and he never before heard of an attempt to abolish a corporation unless 
for abuses or non-uses of their functions. He feared that this bill 
would sow the seeds of future discord broadeast over the town, and 
the youngest of their Lordships might not live to see the end of those 
dissensions and the appeasing of those discords. 

Lord Mexpourne said, the bill was necessary; for an efficient 
police was required in Birmingham, and no police-rate could, be levied 
under the charter of incorporation. He denied that any stigma was cast 
upon the Corporation of Birmingham. 

The Duke of Wretuincton, differing from Lord Brougham, sup- 
ported the bill as necessary, in consequence of the late disturbances, and 
of the doubtful legality of the Birmingham charter. He apprehended 
that, if the charter were not valid, the appointment of Magistrates under 
it was illegal. 

Bill read a second time. 

Ipotatry in Inpta. The Bishop-of Lonvon, on Tuesday, moved 
for papers connected with the religious ceremonies of the natives in 
India, the employment of British troops at those ceremonies, and Sir 
Peregrine Maitland’s resignation of his command and seat in the 
Madras Council, on account of his conscientious reluctance in any V 
to sanction idolatry. ‘The Bishop spoke very earnestly against the en- 
couragement given to idolatry by the British Government in India, and 
declared that if the Indian empire could only be retained by such com- 
Pliances, it ought to be given up. Lord Mextsourne assured the 
Bishop of London, that despatches had been sent to India directing the 
Government there to abstain as much as possible from giving counte- 
nance to the Hindoo religion. The Duke of WeLiincron warned the 
House not to go too far into this subject; and not to entertain the vain 
idea, that the hundred millions of idolaters could be converted to 
Christianity by any means which this country could employ in India. 

he motion, modified so as to exclude the papers relating to Sir Pere- 
gine Maitland’s resignation, was agreed to. 

AFRICAN Gum-rrapve. Lord Srrancrorp, on Thursday, presented a 
Petition to the Lords from parties who complained of the destruction of 
their trade in gum on the Western coast of Africa, and the blockade of 
the coast of Portendic, by the French. This question had been brought 
before the House of Commons in the early part of the session, by Dr. 
Lushington ; who was assured by Lord Palmerston, that negotiations with 

tance on the subject were then in progress. But no redress had been 
obtained by the petitioners for the loss of their property, and of the 
trade which the French now almost entirely monopolized. He wished 
to call Lord Melbourne’s attention very particularly to this subject. 

Lord Metzourne admitted that it was a question of grave import- 
ance. A very great outrage had been comimitted on her Majesty’s 
subjects by French agents. Such was the opinion of Governnient; 
but Lord Melbourne regretted to say that the French Ministers took a 
different view of the matter. But he could promise that the question 
should be pressed upon the French Government in the most earnest and 
solemn manner, in confidence that eventually reparation would be ob- 
tained, ‘ 
Petition laid on the table. 





Poor-LaAw ContTINUANCE Bitzi. The Lords went into Committee on 
this bill, after a long speech in opposition to it from Lord Srannope ; 
who divided the House against the motion for going into Committee, 
and was supported by 2 Lords out of the 12 who were present. The 
clauses were agreed to, and the bill “ reported.” 


Che Court. 
Tue Queen at present lives a quiet life; and the Court chronicler finds 
few events to record. On Monday, her Majesty, accompanied by the 
Dutchess of Kent, rode in a carriage and four to visit Queen Adelaide 
at Bushy Park. She returned in the evening, and hada small party at 
dinner: the company included the Dutchess of Sutherland, Lord and 
Lady Howick, and Mr. Berkeley Paget. On Wednesday, Lord Mel- 
bourne dined with the Queen; the other principal guests being Lord 
Milton, Lord Falkland, and Lord and Lady Fitzalan. 

On Thursday, her Majesty visited the Haymarket Theatre. She was 
accompanied by the Dutchess of Kent; and in the Royal box might be 
seen the Countess of Charlemont, Lady Charlotte Dundas, Miss Anson, 
the Marquis of Headfort, Sir William Lumley, and Colonel Buckley. 

Preparations have been made at Windsor Castle for the reception of 
the Court. The Queen is expected to leave Buckingham Palace for 
Windsor this day; her Majesty having resolved, it is said, to celebrate 
her mother’s birthday on the Virginia Water. 





Che Metropolis. 


The tenth session of the Central Criminal Court for the current year 
commenced on Monday. The calendar contained a list of 235 prison- 
ers for trial. Myr, Jesse Oldfield begged to be excused from serving as 
a juror—he had a mental and moral objection to sit in the jury-box, 
but no physical one. The Recorder asked first for his mental objee- 
tion; and Mr. Oldfield replied, that he could not “conscientiously find 
man, woman, or child, guilty of theft, so long as the Poor-law con- 
tinued in operation.” “ That’s a mental infirmity,” said the Recorder ; 
“now for your moral objection—I suppose it’s the same?” “It is,” 
replied Mr. Oldfield. ‘ ‘Then take your seat in the box,” rejoined the 
Recorder ; “ your excuse must not be listened to.” 

Mary Brown, or Bowen, a widow, was charged with an attempt to 
obtain money from Captain George Bray, by menacing him witha 
charge of indecent exposure in Kensington Gardens. lt was proved 
ihat the Captain never left home on the day named by the prisoner, 
till nearly twelve o’ciock at night, when he drove in his cabriolet to the 
Duke of Wellington’s—it was the anniversary of the batile of Water- 
loo. ‘The prisoner was sentenced to six weeks’ incarceration. 

On Sunday afternoon, a party of Chartists, about 500 in number, met 
together in West Smithfield, and walked in procession to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. On arriving there, many of them refused to take off their 
hats; but after some remonstrance from the Vergers of the Cathedral,, 
they submitted. The majority of them appeared with a little piece of 
red riband in their button-holes, and conducted themselves quite peace- 
ably. On coming out of the Cathedral they separated. 

The Londoa Chartists held a mecting on Monday, at Kennington 
Common, and passed resolutions pledging the assembly to the prin- 
ciples of the People’s Charter. At one time it is said that 10,000 per- 
sons were present. ‘There was no disorder. 

Mr. Bronterre O’Brien was arrested on Monday night, in London, on 
a warrant from Neweastie-upon-Tyne. 





Oa Monday afternoon, a man, who headed a Chartist procession on 
its route to Kennington through the Blackfriars Road, was observed to 
brandish a weapon like a dagger. He was secured by a Policeman ; 
who received several cuts from the dirk. Two other men, walking on 
each side of the prisoner, were armed with the same description of 
weapons—swords, sixteen inches long, with sharp points. 

A deputation of thirty Mi of the House of Commons, headed 
by Mr. Warburton, waited upon Lord John Russell, at his private resi- 
dence, on Thursday morni ‘eit a commutation of the sentence 
of death, passed at the Warwick Assizes, on Howell, Jones, and Ro- 
berts, the Birmingham rioters. Lord John, who was very unwell, re- 
eeived Mr. Warburton in his bedroom, and promised attention to the- 
request of the deputation. It is said that Mr. Justice Littledale, who 
presided at the trial of these men, and the Law Officers of the Crown, 
were in favour of remitting the sentence of death; and a reprieve was 
sent to Warwick on Thursday night. 
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A meeting was held on the 6th instant, at Brown’s Hotel, Palace 
Yard, for the purpose of forming an honorary association to act in con- 
cert with the Irish South Australian Association recently formed in 
Dublin. Lord Clements was in the chair; supported by Mr. Wyse, 
M.P., Colonel Terrens, the Reverend Dr. Lang, and Mr. Waymouth. 
Colonel Torrens being called upon by the Chairman, explained the 
nature and object of the Irish South Australian Association. 

On Thursday, Mr. Brunel appeared before‘the Lord Mayor to make 
affidavit of the expenses incurred in the construction of the Thames 

Tunnel within certain periods. The Lord Mayor asked Mr. Brunel 
| when he expected to reach the Middlesex The engineer re- 
plied, that every danger and difficulty had been conquered, and that 
his men were hard at work within five fect of low water-mark on the 
| Middlesex side; he expected in one week to be quite clear, so that the 
undertaking might then be said to be perfected. 

On Sunday, the American packet-ship President was towed into St. 
Katherine’s Dock, having on boarl a stupendous elephant and two 
hyenas, consigned to Mr. Van Amburgh, the brute-tamer. The ele~ 
phant was formerly in the menagerie of the ‘Tower of London, and was 
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taken to New York about seven years back, where he has been taught 
to dance and balance a large pole on the end of his trunk. Captain 
Chadwick, the commander of the President, stated that Bolivar, the 
elephant, had behaved exceedingly well on the voyage, his keeper having 
had very little trouble with him. 

The Reverend J. H. Fish has prese 
King’s College Hospital. 
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The wooden pavement at the Old Bailey has been thrown open as a 
public thoroughfare, and proved most effectually to answer the purpose 
The greater part of the roadway 
had been open for some days, and heavy waggons and coaches had passed 
The space 
laid down with the new pavement extends the whole of the frontage of 
the Criminal Court and court-yard which adjoin the wall of Newgate. 


of deadening the sound in the street. 


over without the slightest disarrangement of the blocks. 





At the Guildhall, on Saturday, Charles Wyatt, a Pimlico pawn- 
broker, was fined 40s. for taking one halfpenny beyond the legal interest 
A common informer was the pro- 


of a loan of 40s. for three months. 
secutor, and Alderman Lucas the judge, in this very hard case. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, James Read, an extensive 
dealer in fish at Billingsgate market, was fined 20/. for selling more 
The complainants in this case 
were small dealers, who said they suffered much by the wholesale man- 
ner in which the business was now conducted, and which was con- 
The Lord 
Mayor said, in reply to the defendant’s attorney, that though the law 
might be deemed obsolete, it was on the statute-book, and was, doubt- 
the poor fishmonger, who could only buy in 
He should therefore 
give judgment against the defendant, but would not allow any further 


than twelve pair of soles in one lot. 
trary to an act passed in the reign of George the Third. 
less, intended to protect 
small quantities, from the wealthy monopolist. 


steps to be taken till the question were settled in a higher court. 


It will be recollected that, some weeks ago, a female searcher on 
board of the City of Boulogne steam-vessel was fined 10/. for searching 
two ladies, friends of Sir William Curtis, without reasonable cause. 
She was suffered to depart on the promise of Mr. Rutherford, principal 
On 
Thursday, Mr. Cooke, a clerk in the Customs, ealled at the Mansion- 
house to inform the Lord Mayor that the conviction was bad in law. 
Mr. Hobler said, it 
“ Then,” said the Lord Mayor, “ I can hear nothing from 
I would have detained 
the woman if Mr. Rutherford had not guaranteed the payiaent of the 
[am not to be turned round in this manner; and T will never 
again take the word of the Solicitor to the Customs or any other esta- 
Mr. Cooke said he wished to remove the conviction into 
the Crown Office, where it might be determined whether it was good in 
The Lord Mayor, however, would only say, that if the fine were 
not paid, the woman should be arrested ; and Mr. Cooke left the office. 

An inquest was held on Wednesday, at the’ London Hospital, on the 
body of Charles Henry Moore, who was accidentally killed by a blow 
from part of the machinery of a coining-press at the Royal Mint. Mr. 
Atkinson, of Portman Square, the senior Moneyer at the Mint, said 
that he had closely investigated the cireumstances of the case soon after 
the occurrence, and from every thing he could learn there was no doubt 
Mr. Atkinson also 
gave a description of the manner in which the accident had occurred ; 
and observed that, since the erection of the existing machinery at the 
Mint, this was only the second accident which had occurred in the esta- 
blishment in nineteen years ; and when this circumstance, together with 
the extent of machinery, the number of persons employed, and the 
quantity of business done there, was taken into consideration, he felt 
satisfied the Jury would not consider that there had been any careless- 
ness on the part of those whose duty it was to attend to it, or any danger 
The Coroner and Jury 
felt satisfied with the explanation » and the evidence of a pupil in the 
Hospital having stated that death had been produced by the injury, a 


clerk to the Solicitor of Customs, that the fine should be paid. 


The Lord Mayor asked if the fine had been paid? 
had not. 
the Commissioners of Customs on the subject. 
fine. 


blishment.” 


law. 


whatever on his mind that it was quite accidental. 


in the construction of the machinery itself. 


verdict of “ Accidental Death” was returned. 





William Hemmings, a private in the Royal Marines, received a hun- 
dred lashes at the Woolwich Barracks on Monday, for stealing a coat 
He was sentenced to suffer one 


and absenting himself without leave. 
hundred and fifty lashes; but the surgeon stopped the punishment at 
the hundredth. 


attracted so much attention, the number of lashes has been much re- 
duced. Nevertheless, it does happen that the smaller number is now 
found to be as much as can be safely inflicted. We suspect that means 
are taken to make the punishment as severe as formerly, though nomi- 
nally less. } 

A fire, on Wednesday morning, destroyed the premises of Mr. Hard- 
ingham, a seller of print-colours, in Holland Street, Blackfriars. 


The Provinces. 

Chartist riots occurred in several parts of the North of England 
during the first three days of the week, appointed by the National 
Convention for abstinence from labour and solemn processions. The 
Manchester Guardian says— 

“ The danger of an extensive outbreak was imminent, and could only be pre- 
vented by the most zealous exertions on the part of the authorities. From 
facts which have come to our knowledge, we are perfectly satisfied that the 
eyes of the evil-disposed throughout the district were fixed upon Manchester, 
and many-Delegates from other places were here to mark the progress of 
events. If the riotous efforts which were made in the early part of Monday 
had been even moderately successful—if one single building had been burned 
down or demolished with comparative impunity—a flame would have been 
lighted, which would not only have swept over the whole Southern part of the 
county, but would in all probability have extended to a large proportion of the 
manufacturing districts. Fortunately, however, the Borough Magistrates were 
fully alive to the dangers to which the town and the neighbourhood were 
threatened ; and, with the assistance of the military authorities and the officers 
of the Borough Police, they made arrangements by which the mischief was 
erushed in the bud, and, we now trust, finally and effectually put down.” 

The “ riotous efforts ” referred to are thus described— 

“ Every thing remained quiet until about half-past six o’clock on Monday 
morning; when intelligence was brought that a large crowd had assembled 
about the factories in the neighbourhood of Gaythorn. It appeared from sub- 
sequent information, that a considerable number of people had assembled in 
the fields between Hulme and Chorlton-on-Medlock ; and, after remaining as- 
sembled for a short time, moved into Medlock Street, where they surrounded 
the premises of Messrs. Owen and Hartley, dyers, and insisted on the work- 





[We used to hear of men enduring five hundred or 
even a thousand lashes; but since the subject of military flogging has 





ing, and shouting at the Police. As they came up, however, the mob ted ip 
all directions, showing considerable alacrity in taking to their heels. Hayi 
thus without the least effort dispersed this illegal assemblage, the Police and 
the Military returned to the station, and they found all quiet in that district 
of the town. At nine o’clock in the evening, Mr. C. J. 8S. Walker attended 
at the station; at which time all appeared quict. At half-past nine, five see 
tions of the Police were sent to reconnoitre the various districts within the 
North division. They returned every hour, gave in their reports, and were 
from time to time relieved by other Policemen. However, all remained in per. 
fect quietness during the night.” 

At Salford, Heywood, Macclesfield, and Rochdale, the Chartists com- 
mitted similar outrages, and were in the same manner put down by 
soldiers and policemen. ‘There is a complaint from Rochdale, that 
the Tory Magistrates exhibited little alacrity in suppressing the dis- 
turbances. 

At Bolton, the Chartists assembled in great numbers on M onday, 
but no rioting took place. On Tuesday, the mob attempted to rescue 
three of their leaders who had been arrested, and assailed the Police 
with showers of stones. The Mayor read the Riot Act, and the mili 
tary were called out. 

Two prisoners were taken armed with blunderbusses. The Railway 
Directors offered to convey them to the Manchester New Bailey; buta 
mob having collected on the railway with the determination to rescue 
them, they were put into a carriage and four, escorted by a party of 
dragoons. The dragoons endured a tremendous peiting from the rioters, 
who were only dispersed by infantry with fixed bayonets, and a charge 
of hussars. A desperate riot ensued ; but the soldiers cleared the streets, 
and prevented attempts to set fire to the town. 

At Oldham, Mr. Fielden’s influence kept the working-people from 
outrage. 

At Nottingham, on Monday, the military were employed to disperse 
a large meeting assembled at “The Forest,” about a mile from the town. 
The dragoons were assailed with stones, but the people offered litle 
resistance to them. 

The Chartists endeavoured to provoke a riot at Sheffield on Tuesday 





men being turned out. As there were no means of resisting this a 
backed by a force of several hundred men and boys, the workmen ni file 
mitted to leave the premises ; and the rioters, after giving a loud shout ine mor 
of triumph, proceeded to the factory of Mr. Paul Chappé, also in tke, 7 
Street, where they made the same demand, with the same results, the eit 
at work having been forced out. The rioters then went on to the mill of Net tend 
James Massey and Son, at Gaythorn, where also they succeeded in turni othe 
the hands; and then crossing the canal, they proceeded to the mil] kn Carl 
Marsden’s mill, in Trumpet Street, Albion Street, where they required the Jand 
mediate stoppage of the engine, under a threat of breaking the windows ifthe whit 
demand was refused. As the manager refused to turn out the hands, not 
the mob endeavoured to force the door leading into the yard, and others Clin it c 
upon the wall with the view of making their way into the yard; but bef was 
they could effect their purpose, a strong body of Police, under the command. real 
Mr. Beswick, the chief coustable, who had hastened to the Spot on the fini, |" 
timation of the riots, came suddenly upon them; the mob not being ma © wh 
their approach until they turned the corner of ‘Trumpet Street, out of Albin © for 
Street. As soon as Mr. Beswick (who rode at the head of his men) say What the 
was going on, he galloped to the spot; and, springing from his horse, itil tho 
two young men, who on his approach dropped from the yard-wall; and oth fan 
officers coming up, they were secured after a short resistance. The moh the aft 
began to throw stones at the Police ; on which the latter charged them yj It 
rously with their sticks, and a very short struggle ensued; in the Course af thi 
which, one of the Police was stabbed, just above the knee, with a dagger: by ar 
the wound, though painful, is not serious. The individual by whom this Wound Jo 
was inflicted was not, we believe, clearly identified ; but a mau believed toby th 
the same, witha dagger in his hand, made two or three attempts on the same fr 
spot to stab Inspector M‘Mullin. These attempts were fortunately prevent: * 
and the man was knocked down and secured, with the weapon which he had 

attempted to use: tt 

“ Meanwhile, the main body of the mob was entirely routed. Indeed, yp e 
few of them waited the onset of the Police, but ran in all directions, tumbling ry 
over cach other by dozens in their flight.” 

Similar disturbances were suppressed by the active and efficien I 
Police in other parts of Manchester; and twenty-one prisoners yen | 4 
taken. About eight o’clock in the evening, the Magistrates receive ( 
notice of a large meeting near the reservoir of the Manchester and Sq. tl 
ford Water-works Company; and a strong body of Police, accom, ] 
nied by a detachment of soidiers, were marched there— t 

“ On approaching the place, they found a large assemblage, Consisting of ( 
between tour and five thousand individuals; who commenced hooting, groay. 


‘ 





evening ; but, owing to the promptitude and energy of the Magistrates, 
it was speedily suppressed. One man was arrested, and a great many 
windows were broken. ‘The town was in an excited ,state, but 1t was 
hoped that the determination of the Magistrates would prevent any 
further outbreak. 

At Newecastle-upon-Tyne, Monday passed off quietly. 
labourer left his employment. 

At Birmingham, perfect tranquillity prevailed both on Monday and 
Tuesday ; the only movement being that of crowds to the Wolver- 
hampton race-course. 

The Town-Council met on Monday; when the following reply from 
Lord John Russell to the Council’s memorial against the continuance 
of the London Police in Birmingham was read— 


No regular 


“ Whitehall, August 9. 

“ Sir—I am directed by Lord John Russell to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the Sth instant, transmitting a memorial (addressed ‘'Io the Lords 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury’) from the Town-Council of the 
borough of Birmingham, on the subject of the Metropolitan Police now # 
Birmingham ; and to acquaint you, that Lord John Russell is of opinion tha’ 
the adoption of the resolutions by the Town-Council is highly imprudent. t 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, «Ss. M. PHiccies. 

“ To the Mayor of Birmingham.” 

This reply excited much disapprobation ; and a petition to the House 
of Lords, praying their Lordships to reject the Birmingham Police 
Bill, was unanimously adopted. : 

Apprehensions were entertained of serious disturbances at ——_ 
Five hundred special constables were sworn in, and the garrison . 
in readiness to suppress rioting; but none occurred ; and the wey 
citizens were beginning to feel very comfortable, when intelligen 
was received of the seizure of a large quantity of arms at the port 
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jesmere The correspondent of the Times, writing on Wednesday | 
esmere. 
mornings Oy eraordinssy rumours have been current with respect to the 
The most -~ se property they are, and for what purposes they were in- 
“ he cst have imagined that they belonged to the Chartists, and 
soy were intended to be smuggled to Spain for the use of the 
- Bee that since the disturbances the boats from Birmingham | 
7 port of Ellesmere, near Chester, 272 heavy packing-cases, 
ad been warehoused a few days. They had no directions upon them, 
ks, with the exception of the letter B; and by some means or another 
; be known that they contained arms ; and on opening the cases, it 
= each contained twenty guns and bayonets, with flints fixed 
‘As it was not known to the carricrs to whom they belonged, a 
made to Mr. Case, a Magistrate of the neighbourhood ; 
ely ordered them to be reshipped and sent to the port of Chester, 
rity. On their arrival in Chester, the carriers refused to receive 
formation to the Clerk of the Peace ; who consulted the au- 
The in- 
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hes deemed advisable that the same should be seized. 
accordingly despatched to the wharfs with waggons ; and shortly 
ards the wholesale seizure was lodged in the armoury of Chester Castle. 
shen mains a mystery as to whom they belong; but it has been surmised 
It st “ton were secretly sent down by the Government for the purpose of 
pac he middle classes, pursuant to the letter of recommendation of Lord | 
ohn Russell to the Lords-Lieutenant of counties. This appears probable, as | 
the port of Ellesmere is a quict place, and not more than sixteen miles removed | 
from the railways, by which arms could speedily be sent to special constables 

d others into the manufacturing districts.” 

The “ Commission was opened” at Chester on Saturday ; but the 
trials did not commence till Monday ; and then no ease of public inter- 
est was before the court. _On Tuesday, the Attorney-General arrived, 
gnd bills against the Chartists were presented to the Grand Jury. 

(Qn Wednesday, George Thompson of Birmingham, gunmaker, Ti- 
mothy Higgins of Ashton, James Mitchell of Stockport, beer-seller, 
and Charles Davies of Stockport, were indicted for conspiracy. The | 
Grand Jury, who found the bills against the prisoners, had asked whe- 
ther they could not bring in bills charging them with high treason ; but | 
Baron Gurney said the shades between seditious conspiracy and high 
treason were rather nice, and it was for the legal gentleman who con- 
ducted the prosecution to choose their mode of proceeding. He would | 
therefore recommend them “to take the charge as they found it.” Sir | 
Richard Brooke, the Foreman, asked if they had not the power to find 
atrue bill for high treason? The Judge replied, that they had the | 
power to reject or accept the bill offered to them, but not to direct the | 
Crown as to the mode of conducting the prosecution; and it would be 
better for the Grand Jury to trust the high legal ability with which the 
Crown was advised, than to exercise their own opinion on the matter. 
The Grand Jury acquiesced, and the prisoners were put on their trial 
for conspiracy. The evidence went to show that they had in their pos- 
session considerable quantities of fire-arms, with the intent to aid the 
“wicked designs ” of the Chartists. The Jury took five minutes only 
to consider their verdict of “ Guilty” against all the prisoners. 

The trial of “Joseph Rayner Stephens, Dissenting teacher, late of 
Hyde, in the county of Chester,” occupied the Court on Thursday. 
Itexcited much interest, and the Court was crowded. The prosecution 
was conducted by the Attorney-General, Mr. Hill, Mr. Jervis, and Mr. 
Temple. Mr. Stephens managed his own defence without assistance. 
He was charged with a misdemeanour, in attending an unlawful assem- 
bly, and inciting those present to a disturbance of the public peace. 
The meeting was held at night, on the 14th November 1838, at a place 
called the Cotton Tree, a mile and a half from Hyde. Many who 
oo it carried arms, and bore banners with the inscriptions— 
“Tyrants believe and tremble,” ‘ Liberty or Death,” “ Ashton de- | 
mands Universal Suffrage or Universai i it “Por children and 
wife we'll war to the knife.” There was a transparency with the word | 
“Blood.” At this meeting the prisoner was charged with using in- 
flammatory language. He told the meeting that “he had good news | 
for them; he had been to the barracks, seen the soldiers, and the | 
soldiers would not act against the people.” He asked “ if they had fire- 
arms, and were ready ;” and the answer was given by a discharge of 
fre-arms. This meeting continued till midnight. | 

These facts were fully proved by witnesses; some of them gentle- 
men of property. Mr. Stephens cross-examined them at length, but 
does not appear to have shaken their testimony. He addressed the 
Jury for upwards of five hours, but called no witnesses. The Attorney- 
General replied; the Judge summed up; and the Jury immediately 
found a verdict of “Guilty.” The Court sentenced Mr. Stephens to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment in Knutsford Gaol. 

Vincent and his companions are not subjected to the customary regu- 
lations of our county prison, of having their hair closely cut, and 
Wearing the prison-dress.— Monmouthshire Merlin. 








At the Bridgwater Assizes, on Tucsday, Charles Wakely pleaded 
guilty to the charge of murdering his fellow-seryant, Eliza Pain; and 
Was sentenced to death by Justice Coleridge, who was exceedingly 
affected by the performance of his duty. The motive does not appear, 
but the murder was of an aggravated character; the poor girl’s throat 

ving been cut and her face dreadfully mangled. : 

In a case of 
some deliberation, returned a verdict of guilty, with a recommendation 
to mercy, The Judge—* On what grounds ?” Foreman—“ Because 
Wis an aggravated case.”—Sherborne Journal. 

In the Lancaster Insolvent Debtors Court, on Monday, George Con- 
hard was brought up to take the oath required by law before his re- 
lease, Connard, who is a man of good moral character, professes to be 
i Owenite, and not to believe in a future state of punishment. Mr. 
Reynolds, the Commissioner, had refused to allow him to be sworn on 
j previous day, on account of his religious opinions ; and when he was 
tought up on Monday, asked if he had any thing to say then? Con- 
hard replied— 
ly 1 re condition of my family, the unhappiness of my wife, and the 
tame tate sy nag - gaol, convinces me that the denial of belief in a fu- 
tame done 2 nis iment places me in avery dangerous position. It has caused 
would rather i arise in my mind ; so that, in consequence of that doubt, I 

tather yield to the safer side of the question, in order, if possible to ob- 





| t 


| The Birmingham and Derby 


perjury tried at the Devonshire Assizes, the Jury, after | 


ain the benefit of the laws of my country, which I have never yet received. 
I was not aware that my belief or my religious opinions would be questioned in 


| court.” 


Commissioner—“ That won’t do.” 

The Commissioner went on to read an extract from Cooke’s Practice of the 
Insolvent Court, new edition, showing that the oath of a man who did not be- 
lieve in a future state could not be received. The statement just made by the 
insolvent he considered an evasion. 

The insolvent said he had nothing to add to his statement. 

The Commissioner wished he could liberate the insolvent, lest he should 


contaminate the others ; and more than once warned those who came up against 


listening to the impiety of Connard. 

Order for hearing dismissed. 

The Lancaster Guardian, which supplies the report, has some just 
remarks on this proceeding — 

“ The Legislature professes to punish no man for his religious opinions, and 
theoretically it prociauus that man is accountable to God alone for the exercise 
of his understanding in matters of faith. Here, however, is a practical in- 
stance of punishmené tor religious belief—a sentence of perpetual imprison- 
ment passed against a member of society, because he avows that he cannot be- 
lieve in a state of future punishment. In cases of this sort few things are 
clearer than that the party avowing such obnoxious opinions must have some 
respect for his word, and some regard for truth, or otherwise it would be easy 
to purchase his freedom by denying and disguising his opinions on a future 
state. It must be a bad law that either finds such men as Connard liars and 
hypocrites, or leaves them so. Such a law is objectionable on the broad ground, 
that it holds out a premium upon the profession of a particular belief, and is 
pro tanto a treason against truth. A hollow conformity alone is purchased, 





a 


| and the price paid for it is freedom of inquiry, which it discourages.” 


A circular has been addressed to the Tories of Hull and its neigh- 
bourhood, signed by the treasurer and finance committee of the Hull 
Conservative Society, soliciting subscriptions to replenish their ex- 
hausted funds; and stating that they have incurred heavy expenses in 
carrying out the objects of the society, and are unable to meet their en- 
gagements entered into in behalf of the cause. Sir Walter James has, 
it seems, failed in transmitting the needful, and the Carlton has stopped 


the supplies. ‘Toryism in Hull being confessedly poor, will soon be- 


| come weak; and consequently Sir Walter may direct his views to 


another constituency. He has had enough of Hull, and Hull of him.— 


Globe. 

The Honourable George Anson has contradicted a report that he in- 
tended to give up the representation of South Staffordshire. 

An unusual number of persons in Brighton have this year disquali- 
fied themselves by non-payment of their taxes. But for this cireum- 
stance, the increase of electors, which is large at present, would_have 
amounted probably to 500 or 600.—Brighton Gazette. 

The publication of the Brighton Patriot has been discontinued. 


The Archdeacon of Rochester summoned a meeting of clergymen in 
his neighbourhood for Tuesday, with the view of establishing schools 
in connexion with the Established Church. On that day many clergy- 
men attended; but instead of proceeding to the business of the mecting 
as explained by the Archdeacon, one after another rose and delivered 
violent speeches against the Government scheme of education, declaring 
that resolutions condemning it should be passed before any other bu- 
siness was done. This the Archdeacon would not permit; and the 
meeting broke up without doing any thing in the business for which 
they were brought together. 

A contest at Peterborough about a church-rate, ended in a majority 
for the rate, of 403 to 196. 

Sir J. J. Guest has purchased the greatest part of the Newton estate, 
for which he has agreed to give 40,0001. — Cambrian. 

Hylands, the residence of the late P. C. Labouchere, Esq., has been 
purchased by Mr. Attwood, the gentleman whose naine has often beer 
made public in the case of Small versus Attwood, for the sun of 50,9002. 
—Dorset Chronicle. 
, Railway is now open. The junction 
f the two railways is effected near the Hampton station, about six 


0 
The length of the Derby line is thirty-three 


miles from Coventry. 
| miles. 

| <A meeting was held on Tuesday of the Newcastle Banking Company, 
| attended by a great number of proprietors, at which a most favourable 
{| report was produced. ‘The net profits of the bank for the last half year 
} amounted to 113 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital, and the 
| premiums received at the sale of shares during the same period, 
| amounted to 2 per cent. more, making together upwards of 13/. per cent.; 
| out of which & per cent. was agreed to be divided, and the surplus 
carried to the reserved fund.— Newcastle Chronicle. 

| The fifth half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of the Carlisle and 
| Cumberland Bank was held at their banking-house on Wednesday. It 
| appeared from the report and balance-sheet, which shows a steady in- 
| crease of the business of the bank, and which was read to the meeting, 
| that the paid-up capital of the company was 51,925/, and that the 
| profits for the half-year ending 30th June lastamounted to 2,607/. 11s. 7d. ; 
| being at the rate of rather more than 10 per cent. per annum on the 
The dividend is declared at the end of the year.— 


| paid-up capital. 
Carlisle Journal. 


| Three several attempts were made last week to set fire to the stacks 
and farming-premises of Mr. Thomas Dean, in the parish of Hambleden, 
| near Reading. On Tuesday, a rick of saintfoin—on Wednesday, a 
hay-rick—and on Thursday, the barns, stables, outhouses, and part of 
| the dwelling-house—were There is no doubt that these 
| fires were wilful. 
| The gale on Wednesday did great damage to the beautiful esplanade 
| between the White Rock and St. Leonard’s, by destroying a large por- 
ion of the wall erected in front of it. The damage done cannot be 
ess than 2,0007. 

On Friday sennight, an explosion of fire-damp took place at a 
colliery at Broadmoor, near Saundersfoot, by which eleven persons were 
burnt. We understand one is since dead, and little hopes are given of 
the recovery of the other.— Cambrian. 
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IRELAND. 


The Dublin Tovies continue to increase their electoral majorities at 
the registrations. : 

The Dublin J’reeman’s Journal states that Delegates from the 
National Convention are actively at work in endeavouring to spread 
their poisonous doctrines amongst the operatives of that city. 

At a meeting in Drogheda upon the subject of the Bank Charter, the 
members of a deputation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke in 
the most severe terms of the conduct of that gentleman, accusing him 
of having garbled and perverted that which they had said to him, ina 
manner “ which would disgrace an Old Bailey attorney.” 

The railway from Belfast to Lisburn was opened for the conveyance 
of passengers, on Monday. 

Two hundred and fifty female Precursors are in course of being em- 
barked on board the Britain convict-ship for New South Wales. This 
is well for the country ; but, on the other hand, there are three hun- 
dred of our industrious peasant-farmers with their families now em- 
barking in Kingstown for Australia in a free emigrant ship. Such as 
these we can ill afford to lose ; but what care our rulers.—-Dubdlin Cor- 
respondent of the Morning Post. ['The sneer at the “ Precursors” is 
paltry ; and as for the industrious peasantry, their gain will not be our 
loss. Such emigrants, if well treated, become the best allies and cus- 
tomers of the Mother-country. 

Troops have been ordered into Carlow County to aid landlords in 
ejecting their pauper tenants. 

Miss Osborne, one of the best landladies in the county Tipperary, 
has received a notice to prepare for death, if she does not discharge her 
steward, who is a Secotchman.—Limerick Chronicle. 





SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Maxwell junior, of Cardoness, has avowed his intention of becom- 
ing a candidate for the representation of the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
on Conservative principles; and is taking advantage of the absence 
of Mr. Murray, the present Member, to canvass the electors.—Edin- 
burgh Chronicle. 

The Perth Constitutional mentions that a number of respectable indi- 
viduals in Perth and its neighbourhood are making preparations to join 
the new colony about to proceed for New Zealand. 

The Scotch Chartist Delegates assembled “ in Convention” at Glas- 
gow on Wednesday; Mr. Duncan, of Edinburgh, in the chair, and Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor, a Delegate, acting as “ legal adviser.” The meet- 
ing was opened with prayer. Reports of the progress of Chartism in 
several districts were given. Want of organization was coniplained of, 
but the numbers of Chartists were stated to be considerable. Mr. 
O'Connor recommended each person to take care not to place himself 
in danger, and then the cause would not be endangered. 

A gentleman engaged on our railway, and who has.a contract also at 
Southampton, left the latter place early one morning last week, and was 
on the quay at Greenock by noon the following day, having travelled a 
distance oi five hundred miles in less than thirty hours.—Grcenock 
Advertiser. 





{iscellancous. 

Sir John Keane, Knight Commander of the Bath, has been ‘ nomi- 
nated and appointed” a Knight Grand Cross. 

Sir Jasper Nicolls was formally appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the East India Company’s forces, by a Court of Directors held on Wed- 
nesday. 

The dinner given at the Crown and Sceptre at Greenwich, last week, 
to the Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, by Lady Jersey and another 


Countess, at which Lord Brougham, Lord and Lady Lyndhurst, and 
many other Tories, were present, was distinguished for gayety and 
festivity. Champagne produced its usual exhilirating effects; and, 


after dinner, the old English pastime of “ Kissing in the ring” was re- 
sorted to. The large room, at a rather late hour in the evening, pre- 
sented a grotesque appearance.—Aforning Chronicle. [The Morning 
Post appends a note to this paragraph—* The compiler of the above 
has got hold of a transaction which took place much nearer Pimlico 
than Greenwich, and has thought fit to change the scene and the names 
of the characters. ‘The ‘grotesque appearance’ was in the ball-room 
of a certain public-house (at least the public paid for it) on Monday 
night week, or rather Tuesday morning. For ‘ kissing in the ring,’ 
however, read, jumping over pocket-handkerchiefs held up by ladies 
fair.” ] 

Most of the members of the Committee of the House of Lords on 
Trish affairs dined together at the Trafalgar, Greenwich, on Saturday 
week. Lord Wharneliffe was in the chair, and Lord Brougham and 
Lord Lyndhurst were, of course, present. After dinner, the doors were 
closed, in order to prevent any knowledge of the proceedings being ob- 
tained; but the noble lords could not prevent its being known to all 
who had cars that their meeting was most stormy.—Morning Chronicle. 

We hear that the Duke of Devonshire is determined to convert 
Chatsworth into a striking similitude with Versailles. It is upwards 
of twenty years since his Grace commenced the gigantic works now 
nearly completed; and it is his full determination not to again visit it 
until the whole is finished, which a very few months will do. The noble 
Duke has purchased furniture of the most costly and gorgeous descrip- 
tion, of which a considerable portion was the property of Louis le 
Grand.— Morning Post. 

Mr. John Brent, who lives near Canterbury, has sent to the Morning 
Chronicle an account of an outrage on his son’s property, and of a per- 
sonal insult to himself, committed on the 5th ultimo by six officers of 
the Eleventh Light Dragoons. his is the statement— 


“On the morning of that day, six officers of the Eleventh Light Dragoons, 
stationed at Canterbury, rode across a piece of high grass belonging to my son, 
damaging the crop, and breaking the hedges. On their return to the Barracks, 
they came through the same field, and, meeting them, I civilly remonstrated 
with them on their conduct, but was met by an insulting laugh in reply. 1 








out to the others to ‘come on.’ One now, who was close behind, Made ae 
with the intention as it appeared to be, of riding over me; and] y . that 
to seize his horse by the curb-rein, and hold him until I could get out gt Wis 
way ; he spurring his horse, and driving me towards a brick-wall, the 
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I got clear, 1 went up to them, and said, ‘Your conduct is disgrace tt 
name is Brent, I am a Magistrate and a gentleman, and I insist upon lay 
t; hy 





your names: this you cannot refuse me, if you are gentlemen,’ 7 
was refused. Upon this, I immediately said, ‘You are blackguards; I Me, 















you are officers of the Eleventh, and I will go to your Commanding-offog ee 
lay before him your conduct.’ I followed them to the Barracks; WB jee D 
arriving at the gate, one of them called out to the sentinel— Don't let a® and 

man enter.’ After a short time, I attempted getting in by another pat. sor 
was refused admittance, although I said I was going to the commanding. subje 
In consequence of this prevention, I wrote to the Earl of Cardigan, the lin, yeral 
tenant-Colonel of the Regiment, detailing the transaction; but received », Mr 
answer from his Lordship to this letter. On the 9th ult., I sent my com 4 ow, 
to the Horse Guards, and enclosed to Lord Hill a copy of the lette hy pen 
written to Lord Cardigan ; and in a few days afterwards received a commas, Mail 
cation in reply, enclosing the copies of two letters, which had been transqij adress 
from Canterbury. Lord Hill regretted that any irregularity should haye sis 
place on the part of officers under his command ; stating also, that the Bulg ta 
Cardigan had assured him that he had taken such steps as would prevent, vers 
recurrence of a trespass on my land; under which circumstances, Lord nani 
felt that any further interference on his part was unnecessary in the Matte, has 
To this communication I immediately replied ; and from the copy sent tome, i to G 
appeared that Lord Hill’s judgment was made on a letter which had been be e 
to the commanding-ofticer by one of the partics implicated in the complain | the | 
such letter being totally incorrect. I called upon his Lordship to afford me prof 
opportunity of tendering direct evidence, which I pledged myself to produce, y evel 
would disprove the statement made by the officer in question, and confirm y L 
account of the transaction. After the lapse of a considerable time, Lord ij Ho 
declined further interference; stating that the recollection of some of the 7 
parties was different from mine.” ? “I 


Mr. Brent’s letter provoked the notice of “an officer of rank,” yy § : 
wrote to the Morning Chronicle under the signature of “ Miles,” fron Vs pee 


the Senior United Service Club. We give the pith of this gentlemp. : rs 
like epistle— ; ‘ " 

“ In reference to Mr. Brent’s statement respecting the officers of the Bk. Le 
venth Light Dragoons, I shall only say, that it is natural that such men 4 
Mr. Brent should detest the military, and seek all occasions of quarrelling with uw 
them; and, as far as regards Ais letter, the only observation it merits is thy . 
the kick of the ass is comparatively unfelt. * * * If Mr. Brent has req} rs 
been injured or aggrieved, surely he can seck redress through the Jaw of the @) 
land, which is applicable to officers of the Army as well as to other citizens” a 

The Earl of Cardigan himself attempted a reply to Mr. Brent's state. al 
ment, in the following communication to the editor of the Momiy al 


Chronicle. in 
“* Sir—Being on my way to Scotland, a copy of your uewspaper of the 12th insayt 
has just come iuto my possession, giving publication to a letter from au individual 
the name of * Johu Brent,’ of Canterbury, imputing to six officers of the Eleveuh | 
Light Dragoons au alleged outrage upon him on the 5 h of last month, Mr. Breat ke 
states, that he told the officers in question, upon f ding them ridiug over his fields, t! 
(across which there is a road, alihough not a public one,) that he was a Magistrateand 
avenileman. That he is a Magistrate there can be no doubt—that he is 2 geutleman 
is quite another question ; aud if avy thing had been wanting to couvince me of the j 











few qualilications which he possesses for that character, it would have been the fact of r, 
his having suppressed, iu his garbled statement to you of lis complaints both againg 
the officers in question aud myself, the circumstance of my having written to him to 


assure him that I never received the letter which he first addressed to me, of uy ‘ 
ving subsequeutly called upon him at his own request, and hay ou that occasion { 
expressed to him, as commandiug-cficer of the Bleveath Light Diragoous, my regret 
that any trespass should have vecurred on his property, and that 1 had taken measures 
to preveut a recurrence of any thing of the sort. That regret would, I have no doubt, 
have been equally expressed by the cfliceys at the time, had Mr, Brent addressed them 
in a more moderaie tone, instead of commencing by telling them they were ‘ black 
guards ;? for which most unjustifable expression lhe was treated with the contempt 
which he deserved, by one oi the officers shakiug lis whip at him, and telling him that 
fur such Janguaye he ought to be well horsewhipped, This Magistrate and gentleman, 
withont doubt, was anxious tu excite the cflicers toa breach ot the peace by the epi- 
thets which he applied to them ; and, in my opinion, great credit is due to the cfficers 
in question for their forbearance upou the occasion — W ith regard to the contemptible 
accusation of blackguara couduct against these officers of the Eleveuth hit Dray 
goons, in which t calumuy you have thought proper to publish your cou ee, 
L have only to say that so utterly false is the assertion, that I never heard au eflicerd 
the Eleventh Light Dragoons make use of eu expression, nor ever kuew of any one od 
them to commit an act inconsistent with the highest principles of an officer and a get- 
tleman. Upon my refusing to give up the nau of the cflicers, this Magistrate ex 
pressed much dissatistaction, stating, that it prevented him demanding * that satis- 
faction from any one of them which one geutleman usually requires of another; 1 im- 
mediately, therefore, upon quitting, sent an cflicer to him, to say, that with reference 
to the personal satisiactiou to which he had alluded, [ was perfectly ready to afford it 
to him myself, on behalf of the cflicers of the corps. j E 
“With regard to the opinion which you have so unwarrantably published to the 
world in the ling article of your ,ourval, viz. ‘ that I have a very impertect idea of 
what is due from one gentleman to another,’ Ihave ouly to reply, that such: an asser- 
tion is an infamous aud scandalous falsehood, aud that it is fortunate for you that you 
are the anonymous editor of a newspaper. 
Tam, Sir, your must obedient servaut, 
‘© Northampton, 14th August 1849. 
The Alorning Chronicle, in a well-written rejoinder, points out some 
of the obvious defects of Lord Cardigan’s letter as a defence ; and thus 
disposes of his Lordship’s concluding threat— 
“ We have no wish to recaJl the past, or to pr r 
misconduct. But it is possible that an ungencrous advantage may be taken by 
some of those under his command of the delicate position im which his Lord- 
ship stands, and that he must look through his fingers at many things, re 
specting which other commanding-officers would not deem it necessary to 
tend the same indulgence. If his Lordship have enemies, we know that he 
has also many friends, who speak of him with kindly feelings. His letter in 
dicates a judgment on which we should not be cisposed to place much 
reliance. His offensive epithets addressed to us will not prove either that 
the six officers of his regiment are gentlemen, or that he himself has 
a perfect idea of what is due from one gentleman to another. ‘To hs 
Lordship’s threats we are perfectly indifferent. The editor of a newspapet 
cannot, if he would, conceal himself. ‘The editor of the Morning Chronicle _ 
at a loss, therefore, to understand why it “is fortunate for him that he is the 
anonymous editor of a newspaper.’ Lie has lived too long in the WwW orld to be 
influenced by threats of personal violence. Lord Cardigan, on reflection, must 
regret that he descended to such language. But be this as it may, his ess 
ship does not seem to be aware that England is as yet a country governed by 
law and not by the sword; and that commanding-othcers of regiments, whether 
noblemen or Commoners, dare not commit violence against the humble st citizen. 
After so unbecoming a threat, were his Lordship to forget himself further, bh 
should have no hesitation in handing him over, with the least possible cere- 
mony, to a police-ofticer.” 
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“* CarpiGan, Licut.-Col. 11th Light 
Dragoons.” 





s severely on him for former 


The Reverend Thomas Hall Lowe, the Precentor, has been finally | 
installed Dean of Exeter. The Morning Herald says— 





then requested their names; and was told by one of them, ‘ Snooks,’ who called 


“To the last moment, it appears, Lord John Russel! indulged in the hope 
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vould effect his object ap nomination of his brother, Lord 


t big wore oil to the Deanery) ; for on the morning of the installation 
vsiothesley ived a letter from him, which he read to the Chapter, pro- 

the Bishop pt against the interference of the Chapter. or of the 

testing Zt the right of the Crown to nominate, and giving the Bishop no- 

Bishop, “ they did interfere, the Crown would take early legal proceedings 
i that, he its rights and dignity.” 

eae late editor of the Glasgow Argus, is dclivering a course of 

Mr. t the Mechanics Institution, Liverpool, upon the “ Origin 
lectures, eo ment of the European notion of Civil Government.” Few 

and aon well qualified to deal with this interesting and extensive 

oie Mr. Weir; and the Albion, Liverpool newspaper, devotes se- 
suber jumns to a report of the first lecture of the course, 
= ‘“ Wallace, of Blythswood Hill Mathematical Academy, Glas- 

e! 5 sent us a letter to correct a mistake in a paragraph 
sada into the Spectator of the 38d instant, from one of the 
weay papers, and which stated that Mr. Wallace, M.P., had ad- 

ok a letter to the Members for Glasgow, recommending the es- 
raamett of a Professorship of Civil Engineering in Glasgow Uni- 
pao Our correspondent tells us that he, not his Parliamentary 
amesake, js the author of the letter in question; a copy of which he 
, forwarded to us. Mr. Wallace’s recommendation is not confined 

melasgow he suggests that Civil Engineering Professorships should 
) te established in all the 1 niversites of the kingdom,—principally on 
"the ground that precise scientific knowledge is especially wanted in a 
profession daily becoming more important. He says, what is true, that 
> even works of high authority contain gross mistakes. 

Lord Brougham alluded to the imprisonment of Gilbert Wakefield, 
Horne Tooke, and Major Cartwright, for political offences, when pre- 
senting a petition tu the House of Lords from Mr. Vincent, complaining 
of harsh treatment in Monmouth Gaol; and asked, what would have 
peon said if the gentlemen first named had been subjected to such treat- 
ment? This remark has called forth a letter to the Morning Chronicle 
from Mr. Henry Wakefield, of Lansdowne Place, Brunswick Square, 
who says— F 3 gi 

« Asvegards my father, the late Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, I beg to say, that 
Th been possessed of the means of purchasing at an cellent price 
the privilege of a single room from the Governor of the prison, and furnishing 
himself with his daily provisions, he would have been subjected, during the 
two long years of his imprisonment in Dorchester Gaol, for the political libel 
which he was found guilty of, to the same treatment in every respect, with the 
exception - _ morn edrv ~~ = oe See pe I —_ es 

that the Government of that day, with a refinement of cruelty which is 
ple incredible, considering the daily meetings with his family too great an 
indulgence, restricted “ visits to him during the latter period of his impri- 
sonment to once a week. 

Richard Carlile has published a pamphlet, denouncing the Chartist 
leaders as a designing set of knaves, who delude the people, in order 
that themselves may revel in luxury and idleness. 

The Great Western arrived at Bristol on Wednesday, from New 
York, after a voyage of twelve days and a half. She performed the 
outward voyage in sixteen days. ‘The British Queen was the same 
time on her outward passage. She reached New York on the 28th of 
July, left it about half an hour after the Great Western, on the Ist of 
this month, and arrived at Portsmouth on Thursday. 

The contract for supplying the Navy is this year nearly double the 
ordinary amount. ‘The notification from the Admiralty requires 9,000 
tierces of beef and 17,000 tierees of pork. Last year the contract was 
for 5,000 tierces of beef and 10,000 of pork. 


















A Berlin correspondent states, that Prince Puckler Muskau is ex- 
pected shortly at his estate of Muskau, in Prussian Silesia. Immedi- 
ately after his arrival, a wager of 1,000 louis, which he has laid with 
the Baron de Biel, that horses of pure Arab blood will bear more fatigue 
than those of pure English blood, will be decided. The parties will 
mount the horses themselves; that of the Prince is from his own stables, 
and came from a celebrated stud, near Alexandria. ‘The horse of his 
adversary is from Somersetshire. It is proposed to ride over a great 
portion of Northern Germany.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

The French papers are daily filled with accounts of outrages, rob- 
beries, and attempts at assassination. It is dangerous, after dark, to be | 
in the by-streets. 

The widow of Nourrit, the well-known French tenor, who destroyed 





himself at Naples some months back, expired at Paris a few days ago. 

M. Rougemont de Lowenberg, the eminent banker, died in Paris on | 
Wednesday last. 

Ia reply to a memorial from the owners of vineyards and the makers | 
of brandy in the Departments of the Charente and the Charente Infé- 
neure, Marshal Soult states, that— | 

“His Majesty’s Government, anticipating your wishes on this subject, has | 
Proposed to the English Government to renew the negotiations which had been 
opened in Paris at the commencement of the present year, between the Com- | 
missioners appointed hy both countries, with the view of ascertaining what | 
changes might he introduced into the Customhouse tariil, so as to give a pro- | 
gressive development to the intercourse, both as to commerce and navigation, | 
between France and England. Ihave no reason to suppose that the British | 
Government would refuse to take these proposals into consideration ; and you 
may rest assured that we shall continue to make energetic remonstrances in 
that quarter, in order to obtain a considerable reduction of the duties upon 
brandy imported for British consumption, as the chief recompense for the fa- 
Yours which we in our turn will grant with respect to English produce ; for | 
it is se cely necessary for me to observe that this question cannot be viewed | 
in an isolated form.” ~ | 

Advices from Martinique and Guadaloupe to the end of May, allude | 
to the long-continued drought which has prevailed there as in the | 
British West India islands. Both the sugar and coffee plantations had 
suffered extensively by it. The deerees of the Governors, permitting 

the free exportation of sugar from those islands, whether under the 
foreign or French flag, had given great satisfaction and relief to the dis- 
tressed colonists, and caused a rise in the price of that article. 











L The Portuguese are very indignant at the proceedings of the British 
€gislature for putting down the trade in slaves carried on under the 
The Lisbon correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 


D> 
Portuguese flag. 
says— 


“ A furious manifesto has been drawn up, and only waits for the Queen’s 
signature, to be transmitted to Baron Moncorvo, as soon as the passing of 
Lord Palmerston’s bill is known. This manifesto or protest will be addressed 
toall the Powers of Europe; and will, no doubt, set forth in moving language 
the outrage committed by England upon the independence of Portugal, in not 
allowing her to continue to protect the slave-trade, in defiance of her pledges 
and treaties to the contrary. The bill having passed, and the protest having 
been duly delivered, Baron Moncorvo will then, it is presumed, be ordered to 
ask for passports ; and then the second act of the drama commences. Cor- 
sairs innumerable are to be despatched against our merchant-ships, according 
to the Nagional; which pabeae quictly admits that they shall lose their colo- 
nies; but then, they say that they shall be able to inflict such very serious in- 
juries upon us, that our Government will soon be glad to give way and make 
full compensation for all damages they may sustain. The Ministers, particu- 
larly the Premier, have been perfectly furious; and their rage will naturally be 
increased when the bill comes out.” 


A letter from the Morning Chronicle's “ own correspondent” at Bom- 
bay furnishes some particulars of the condition of the Anglo-Indian 
army on its entrance into Afghanistan, and a good deal of Asiatic 
gossip. After mentioning the arrival of Sir James Carnac at Bombay, 
he says— 

“ There is but one opinion amongst those acquainted with India, that our 
power in this quarter is about to undergo an ordeal far more trying than any it 
has yet encountered. The first step has been propitious: by the the latest in- 
telligence from the army, the conquest of Cabool appears all but certain. The 
two formidable positions, the Bolan and the Kojuck passes, which a handful of 
men might have successfully defended against powerful armies, had been left 
unoccupied, and were surmounted without loss. The expedition, in fact, has 
not yet encountered any opposition whatever; and as it is pretty certain that 
the appeal made by the Sirdars to the religious bigotry of the population has 
utterly failed, it is not likely that any opposition will now be offered to our 
progress. Letters have just been received here, announcing the entry of the 
army into Candahar on the 25th ultimo, the Southern capital of the state, and 
the flight towards Persia of its chief, the brother of Dost Mohammed, of 
Cabool. The latter, and the Peshawar Ameer, are making preparations for 
flight by selling off whatever they can lay their hands upon. This news is 
of vital interest ; for had these princes the courage to offer us any opposition, in 
the almost disorganized condition of the army, the result would have been 
most deplorable. ‘The accounts which we have been receiving here from 
the army for some weeks were truly startling. Owing to the treachery 
of the Khan of Kheilat, upon whose friendship too much reliance had unfor- 
tunately been placed by Sir Alexander Burnes, the supplies of every necessary 
of life had been withheld. The camels were the first victims; and, by their 
loss, quantities of valuable stores and property were necessarily abandoned to 
the clouds of savage plunderers who hovered night and day upon the flank and 
rear of the expedition. The camp followers, who in an Eastern army, as you 
are aware, far exceed the combatants in number, soon began to feel the horrors of 
famine ; they are described by an eye-witness as contending with the wild dogs 
und vultures for the bodies of the animals which had fallen in the road. The 
troops were reduced to half their regular allowance, and numbers of the horses 
shot. A short time further would have sufficed completely to disorganize the 
army; indeed, letters from the camp describe the advance of the British 
into Cabool to be unparalleled in the annals of modern warfare, except 
by the retreat of the French from Russia. Shah Soojah’s contingent had 
dwindled from 6,000 to 1,500 men. What a blessing that we were not 
attacked while in this miserable state! The tide had fortunately turned at the 
date of the last accounts. Provisions were coming in freely; many camels 
had been procured, and the British force before Candahar mustered (exclu- 
sively of Shah Soojah’s contingent, and of the irregular corps) 11,000 fighting 
men of all arms.” 

The Shah of Persia is said to be moving with 60,000 men and 200 
pieces of artillery, “somewhere forthwith ;” and Herat, it is surmised, 
may be his destination. Runjeet Singh was very ill— 

“ He has been for several weeks speechless, and expected every moment to 
die. ‘There is scarcely a day that a report of his demise is not current, both 
here and at Calcutta. By letters, however, from Lahore, of May 7th, it ap- 


pears that he is still alive, though recovery is wholly out of the question. His 
death at this critical moment cannot fail to add to our embarrassments. The 


various tribes subject to his authority have no bond of cohesion whatsoever, ex- 
cepting the influence of that master-spirit which had consolidated them into 
a powerful kingdom. His death, it is supposed, will be the signal for an inter- 
minable civil war; and we shall thus lose the support of a military power 
which is, after our own, by far the most formidable in India, There is, however, 
a large British force encamped at Ferozpoor, under the command of Colonel 
Tlunter, ready to enter the Punjaub at a moment's notice, and, by adopting the 
cause of Runject’s legally appointed successor, to maintain, if possible, the in- 
tegrity of his kingdom.” ; 

The writer attributes the late seizure of opium at Canton to Russian 
influence— 

“ Many here are persuaded that we are indebted to Russia for this piece of 
kindness. The opinion appears probable enough ; particularly when we con- 
sider that the Courts of Pekin and St. Petersburg are on far more intimate 
terms than our politicians usually suppose. Russia, in fact, is the only * bar- 
barian’ nation which has access to the interior of the Celestial Empire. There 
has been for many years a deputation of eight or ten Russian subjects fixed 
permanently at Pekin for the ostensible purpose of studying the langus It 





| is not unnatural to suppose, that in these eventful times that body has been 


made an instrument of political correspondence between the two courts.” 

Wars and rebellions in every part of Asia are mentioned as likely to 
oceur; and the necessity of a Clive ora Wellesley in place of Lord 
Auckland is said to be apparent at Bombay. 

Tn our latest Sydney papers, we are glad to find evidence that the 
Colonists of New South Wales are desirous of aiding the Government at 
home in getting rid of the convict and assignment system. A meeting 
held in Sydney, to petition Parliament in favour of transportation and 
assigument, had proved a failure, although great pains had been taken 
by some leading men in the colony to procure a full attendance. Ac- 
cording to one account, two hundred, according to another only one 
hundred persons, were present. The majority of the newspapers are 
opposed to the continuance of the convict system ; and the Sydaey He- 
rald, the leading paper in New South Wales, has reiinquished the at- 
tempt to defendit. A correspondent, whose communication is approved 
of by the editor of that paper, writes as follows, in reference to the meet- 
ing above-mentioned— 

“ Men are transported to this colony as a punishment for their crimes, not 
as a pecuniary benefit for their fellow men; but these friends of transportation, 
in the importance of the latter, have totally overlooked the former considera- 
tion. ‘To hired labour in the West Indies they could give their opposition ; 
to forced labour in Australia they can affurd their warmest and most strenuous 
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support. Charity, it is said, begins at home ; and never, I will venture to say, 
was the truth of this assertion more remarkably exemplified, than in the con- 
duct of these selfish politicians. Sincerely do 1 hope the Colonists of Austra- 
lia will not suffer their names to be tarnished by their avowing a wish to con- 
tinue a system which, though productive of light and transient benefit, is un- 
questionably the only obstruction to our future and permanent prosperity. A 
community that is dependent upon slavery for its support, is indeed degraded ! 
let them, then, not declare their colony to be placed in such an unfortunate po- 
sition. If, however, they should not be possessed of disinterestedness and fore- 
sight sufficient for this purpose, we shall have one consolation in knowing, that 
it is already too late for them to be instrumental in injuring their country.” 

The South Australian Gazette, dated February the 2d, announces, 
that another special survey of fifteen thousand acres had just been taken 
by Mr. C. Flaxman, for himself and others; and adds— 

“ We know of another in immediate contemplation, and we hear of several 
more. It is impossible to conceive the spirit which these surveys are infusing 
among all classes of colonists ; and we trust they will demonstrate in England, 
beyond all doubt, that the soil, climate, and situation of South Australia, are 
far superior to any other known portion of New Holland. Let it always be 
borne in mind, that several of these surveys have been demanded by some of 
the largest stock-proprictors of New South Wales—not merely alive to their 
own interests, but themselves the very best qualified to judge by comparison of 
the advantages of our more favoured land. 

“ His Excellency has, in the most considerate manner, allowed land-orders 
to be received to the extent of one-half, or 2,000/., on each special survey ; so 
that not merely all reasonable complaints with regard to the want of surveyed 
land are avoided, but a greatly increased amount of benefit is conferred upon 
those who have purchased land in England, in so far as a certain number of 
them can, by concerting among themselves, choose whatever district they con- 
sider the most advantageous. It is, however, but fair towards intending emi- 
grants, to state for their guidance, that as matters are at present regulated by 
the Commissioners in England, they are not placed on the best footing on 
their arrival here with land-orders in their pocket instead of cash. The 
Governor, as we have seen, has, on his own responsibility, rendered their posi- 
tion by one-half more easy; but he can do nothing further. It is probable, 
however, that by the time this Gazette reaches home, the Commissioners will 
see the propricty of placing the holders of land-warrants taken in England on 
the same footing, at least with regard to special surveys, as purchasers in the 
colony now are. If they do not, emigrants have the remedy in their own 
hands,—which is, not to purchase at all till they reach South Australia.” 

The price of bread at Adelaide had been reduced from 9d. to 64d. for 
the two-pound loaf. 

Some time ago, a considerable number of persons emigrated to this 
colony from Colonel Wyndham’s estate. We are glad to see from the 
Sussex Express, that they are thriving there— - 

“ Most satisfactory letters have been received from Adelaide, from Colonel 
George Wyndham’s agent, (Mr. Mitchell, late of Haslemere,) stating that a 
purchase of land has been made on which there is plenty of oak timber, and 
that the country abounds in good stone for building. The soil is also reported 
favourable for the production of corn, barley, potatoes, apples, &c. and for the 
culture of the vine; and there is an abundance of stringy bark well adapted 
for fences. The wages quoted from Mr. Mitchel) are as follows—Carpenters 
and artificers, 10s. to 12s. per day; shepherds, 25s. per week, with rations ; 
common labourers, 5s. per day. Butter appears to be the most expensive article 
in the colony, being quoted at 3s. per pound ; meat, ls. per pound. It appears 
that there is an excellent opening in the colony for good shepherds, who would 
be sent out free of expense.” 





From South Australia the intelligence is frequent, and tolerably regu- 
lar; but of her elder and less fortunate sister, erst named Swan River 
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and recently christened Western Australia, the accounts are few and far 
between. ‘There is, however, a fair prospect of increased communica- 
tion with the latter colony, on which a brighter day has dawned. After 
ten years of almost fruitless struggles with a bad system of land-grant- 
ing and land-jobbing, Western Australia is placed under a Governor who 
thoroughly understands the causes of prosperity in the Southern settle- 
ment, and is resolved gradually to counteract, if it be yet possible to 
counteract, the mischievous consequences of “dispersing” the settlers 
over uncultivated wastes. Governor Hutt, however, has much to contend 
against. He has not a tabula rasa to write upon, or a clear stage on which 
to act. On the contrary, he has gone to a colony where the inhabitants 
are wedded to the system which has wrought their ruin. The experience 
of South Australia has not enlightened them. To that colony’s pros- | 
perity, (the best guarantee for their own under a similar system,) and 
Mr. Wakefield's evidence before the Colonial Lands Committee of 1836, 
they attribute their poverty and the failure of their speculations ; 
though, God knows, before South Australia existed in the imaginations 
of men, or Mr. Wakefield’s principle of colonization had been ex- 
pounded to a solitary disciple, the disasters of the Swan River settle- 
ment had been almost forgotten in England. They taught, however, a 
useful lesson to some persons in this country ; while the colonists, who 
suffered, and ought to have profited most by the dire experience, are 
still persuaded that to give Jand ad libitum to all who ask for it, is the 
true way to make their adopted country prosperous and wealthy. They 
cannot deny their own failure, but to the great cause of it they are obsti- 
nately blind. 

There are now lying before us a series of letters from a resident in 
the colony ; who states, that much dissatisfaction has been created by 
Governor Hutt’s first efforts to rescue the settlers from the woful plight 
in which he found them. And yet the writer cannot but admit that the 
new Governor saw abundant evidence that a change was needed. 
Even the Government-house was scarcely habitable,—no chimney- 
pieces or shutters, or skirting-boards; bare walls, “ rough cast ;” with- 
out an article of furniture; and the Colonial funds so low that his 
Excellency would have been puzzled to find in his treasury cash fora 
gridiron on which to broil his first slice of kangaroo. The same build- 
ing serves for a police-oflice and a church. Ten years and more has 
this colony been in existence ; many thousands has it cost the Mother- 
country ; and yet not a decent place of worship has been erected! It 
has happened, that persons going to be married have found the com- 
munion-table covered with police papers; and the officiating clergyman, 
being also au active magistrate, administers the law and the sacrament 
from the same place. There is no public bell or clock in the “ capital,” 
and people are summoned to divine service by the bugle. Some efforts 
have been made by the Governor to raise funds by subscription for the 
erection of a church; but with what success does not appear. 

With these evidences of poverty before him, Mr. Hutt’s previous 
opinions of the “ dispersive system” are not likely to be shaken—they 





| tion is to be postponed by her Majesty’s Government till the next session 0 


North-west during the winter season, the anchorage would be good for 
the whole year. Under Governor Hutt’s management, the resources of 
the colony, we should imagine, might be made available for this under. 
taking. There will soon be a land-fund there, as in South Australia; 
and it surely offers as fair security for a loan as Irish Railroads or the 
Shannon Improvement scheme. Hitherto the Government has takenall 
the money it could get from settlers, and given nothing in return but 
bare soil. 

From the letters and papers written and published in Western Av 
stralia, it is plain that a jealousy and dislike of the Southern colony has 
been cherished there. Now this is excessively foolish. The two colo- 
nies might materially aid each other, and flourish side by side. “The 
world’s wide, and there’s room for usall.” It is no doubt a mortifica 
tion to the settlers on Swan River to behold the new comers outstripping 
them in the race of prosperity ; but they have now a prospect of mak- 
ing up for lost time and gaining upon their competitors. For our own 
parts, we wish that both may win the race in a “dead heat.”—Colonial 
Gazette, 14th August. : 





The arrival of three American packets—the Memphis, the Cambridge, 
and the President—has put us in possession of accounts from New 
York to the 19th of July, and furnished some Canadian journals of@ 
rather earlier date. There is no news of importance from the Canadas— 
meaning by news, fresh events ; but we continue to receive evidence of 
the general disappointment and indignation occasioned by the determl- 
nation of the British Government to postpone legislation for the settle 
ment of affairs in the two Provinces. The Montreal Herald, well 
known as one of the chief organs of the British party, notices the news 
by the Liverpool in a leading article; of the spirit of which this ex 
tract is a sample— 

“ The intelligence brought by the steamer Liverpool, that the Canada ques 


the Imperial Parliament, has excited extreme regret to all who desire the pros- 
perity of the Colonies, but it has neither surprised nor disappointed us. We 
are so accustomed to the Whigs breaking their most solemn pledges, evel 
violating the oaths of their office, and having resort to every species of meal 
ness and pettifogging for the purposes of delay and of spinning out their con 
tinuance in office, that nothing they can do for the sake of procrastination call 
at all astonish us. The next later date which we shall receive, will bring 
news of great importance, provided Lord Stanley does as he said it was his m- 
tention to do, on the 13th ultimo, the very day on which the Liverpool sailed— 
viz. ‘take the sense of the House as to the expedicney of pledging the House 
by resolutions to the principle of union between Upper and Lower Canada! 
Should the House pledge itself in favour of a union, as we think it will, a great 
step will have been gained: and surely the Government is in possession 0 
sufficient information regarding the wants and resources of the Canadas, the 
elements of which its scattered population is composed, their various religion’ 
and their two political parties, to be able, provided, it is willing, to suit the de- 
tails of the new constitution so as to be for the greatest benetit to the colony. 
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Ministers prove as dishonest as heretofore, they will not hesitate to 


ie a wrinciple of the bill which they introduce, although they may be 
fice fat as oP ectness, provided the sacrifice of the Colonists will Keep 
vince t 
them jn their places.” , : : 
The British Colonist, an Upper Canada paper, published at Toronto, 
-s in the same tone— 


o account for the delay which the present Ministry require, 
titution of this country. They admit the necessity of a 
not prepared to say what that change ought tobe. They 
sed to the proposals made by Sir Francis Head, and are favourable to 
are oppe® f Lord Durham ; but they cannot recommend the scheme of re- 
te eal ’ to the Local Legislature, to the extent required by his Lordship, 
K onty » have no intimation of ‘ the extent’ to which Ministers do agree 
thoug® pS the question of responsibility within the colony.” 
Lda proposal of Lord John Russell to postpone the settlement of the 
ad : E pation for three years, is the most disgraceful to the Ministry, and 
ous liscouraging to the Colonists, that could have been made: it has 
a pom the hopes of the loyal and well-disposed, while it will serve as an 
the corrupt and vicious to proceed in their former ways. If 
cae are permitted ‘to remain as they are,’ for three years longer, the party 
things will have ample opportunity afforded them of finishing what they 
- Pe indertaken for their own personal aggrandizement ; and by that time, 
“ the principles of a constitution come to be applied, the work of iniquity 
vn have been so far completed that scarcely a wreck of the country will be 
left worth looking after.” ’ 
Our next extract is from the Toronto Examiner, a paper respectably 
ducted, and whose style is usually calm and argumentative. The 
itles his article “ Conduct of the Whig Ministry towards 
d prefixes the following motto from Mr, Charles Buller’s 


& It is difficult t 
amend the cons 


blasted at once 
encouragement to 


con! 

editor ent 

Canada,” an 

—e. he would tell the noble lord more,—the resolutions would carry in 

them the germ of a responsible government ; for, let the Colonies be united, 

anda Responsible Government would inevitably be established by the people 
themselves. 

The Toronto editor then proceeds— 

«We should fail to give expression to the feelings of the outraged and in- 
sulted people of this province, were we not to declare our bitter disappointment 
at the news brought by the Liverpool, an abstract of which will be found else - 
where. It is with unfeigned regret that we have to announce, that the expec- 
tations very generally entertained of a reconstruction of the present Ministry 
have not been realized, and that the vacillating, imbecile Melbourne Cabinet 
still wields the destinies of the empire,—a Cabinet which has confessedly lost 
the confidence both of Parliament and of the People, and which exists only by 
the sufferance of the great opposing parties, neither of which are sufficiently 
strong to carry on the Government. If any thing could rouse the people of 
these provinces to an unanimous determination to insist on having the manage- 
ment of their own local concerns, it ought to be the fact, Lage are _—_ 

nt subject to the caprice of this paltry and contemptible Cabinet ; which, 
po feel Garatted in maine, is ines aieaillg hated and despised by the 
two millions of people who —, pa gp hep peasy hago of 

y. Paltry and contemptible as has been the conduct of this Ministry on 
aoe evry sahjeet it hs their Colonial policy that they have exhibited 
their utter imbecility. 

“It is well the British Government should understand fully the precipice 
on which they stand. We firmly believe that the late proceedings in Parlia- 
ment have caused thousands who never dreamt of separation to contemplate 
such an event without repugnance. That this feeling will spread rapidly, if 
the present vacillating Ministry remain in power, we cannot doubt. It is, how- 
ever, idle for us to warn the British Government. Lord Durham’s Report has 
explained in the most forcible manner the present state of feeling in the Ca- 
nadas, and the danger of trifling with the peuple. Our belief is, that the motto 
of the Reform candidates at the ensuing elections will be ¢‘ Lord Durham’s 
Report or Amicable Separation.’ For our own part, we yield to no individual 
in these provinces in ardent attachment to British connexion, or in admiration 
of the theory of the British constitution. For this reason, we deeply regret 
to find it promulgated, that, as colonists, we cannot enjoy the blessings of that 
constitution. The doctrine laid down by Lord John Russell involves the ne- 
cessity of separation at no very distant period. That held by Lord Durham, 
if fairly acted on, would insure a very long, possibly an eternal connexion. It 
can hardly be supposed by any reasonable man, whether he be Tory or Re- 
former, that these important Colonies will very long submit to be governed by 
despatches from Downing Street, adopted by an imbecile Ministry at the sug- 
gestion probably of an Under Secretary. Such, we say, cannot long be the 
case; and therefore, unless Lord Durham’s Report, which provides a system 
oe a agri government, be carried out, separation at no distant day will 
inevitably be demanded.” 

A meeting of freeholders in the Township of Hamilton was sum- 
moned for July the 8th; the object being a demonstration in favour of 
Lord Durham’s Report. ‘The party opposed to Reform, and who ac- 
knowledge the members of the Family Compact as their leaders, gave 
an intimation in their organ, the Cobourg Star, that the assembly would 
be disturbed — 

“Tt may do for the advocates of rebellion to advise the hoisting of Durham 
flags and Reform banners, but if life should be lost in the contests which must 
and will follow such ill-advised proceedings, will they take the blame? No, | 
far from ‘it : slinking at home, they will incite their blind followers, as Mac- 
Kenzie did.”— Cobourg Star. 

The people met on the day mentioned, in the Market Square, Co- 
bourg. The account of what followed is taken from the Toronto Ee- 
aniner— 

“Soon after the people had begun to collect, when there were hardly 2 lun- 

red on the ground, a band of ruffians, numbering about twenty-five med 
With bludgeons and stones, rushed forward to the scaffold where preparations 
Were making for the meeting, and where the flags were erected. The flags 
Were the Union Jack, ‘ Durham and Reform,’ and also we believe ¢ Victoria.’ 
These flags were torn to pieces; and the remnants of the Durham one sent 
Bone to Toronto; a bonfire was then made of the scaffolding. G. G. 

oswell, Esq., son of the Honourable Walter Boswell, and cousin of G. M. 
Boswell, Esq, was severely wounded by a stone. ‘The assailants were pre- 
pared bya pretty strong dose of intoxicating drink. Where, it will be asked, 
Were Sir George Arthur’s Magistracy ? We answer, looking on and coun- 
tenancing the assault. ¥ 

“Mr. Chatterton, the bloody author of the paragraph above quoted, a J. P. 
and one of the Grand Jury which presented Lord Durham’s Report as a libel, 
Was looking on during the outrage; as was also D. E. Boulton, a member of 
the Board of Police, one of the notorious Boultons!!! After the riot, this | 
oulton was chaired by the mob of ruffians. 'The above facts are true. Will 

t. Chatterton be dismissed from ‘the Magistracy. No, no! He has 
wen his duty. He has acted up to the spirit of his writings. And the 
hig-Tory Ministry will support Sir George ; and the liberal London Spec- 
tator and “Examiner and Belfast Whig, &c. &c. will they notice these out- 




















rages? Oh no! What care they for Canada. Who in England cares for 
Canada ? ” 

The angry Toronto journalist, w!.ose spirit seems to have been ex- 
asperated beyond measure by the bad news from England and the out- 
rageous proceedings of his political opponents in the province, might 
have spared the Spectator, (though that English journal, like the rest 
of them, doubtless “had its own fish to fry,” ) for we find in the very 
next paragraph a recommendation to read the Spectator’s articles on 
Canada— 

“ «> The articles copied from the London Spectator are well worthy of 
perusal, and deep consideration. How long is Canada to be trifled with? We 
shall devote a large portion of our next week’s impression to the opinious of the 
press on the late Ministerial proceedings.” 

The Lewistown Telegraph gives an account of two incendiary 
burnings near Queenston—one, of the barns and outhouses belonging to 
Dr. Newburn, at Stamford; and the other, the house and barns of Mr, 
Overhault, at Short Hills. Both properties belonged to conspicuous 
Loyalists. 

Lieutenant M‘Lure had captured Martin Kelly, alias Mills, said to 
have been concerned in the mail-robbery last spring, and in the burning 
of the Sir Robert Peel. 

The American correspondent of the Times, who assumes the signa- 
ture of “ A Genevese Traveller,” but who is really an American gentle- 
man high in the confidence of Mr, Clay, notices the Boundary question 
in his last letter— 

“On the Boundary question, the people of Maine are again becoming rest~- 
less: but the great mass of the nation now take a right view of the subject. 
They consider it as exclusively under the control and in the hands of the 
General Government ; and to that source, and that only, do they look for the 
final adjustment of existing difficulties. On this point the public mind is now 
tranquillized; and therefore the time is auspicious, and ought not to be ne- 
glected, for an equitable and amicable arrangement.” 





Accounts from the West Indies reach to the 10th of July. The 
newspapers are chiefly occupied with statements respecting the crops, 
and the refusal of Negroes to work for reasonable wages. 

A spirit of insubordination had been exhibited by the Blacks in 
Jamaica, some of whom were resolved to hold possession of their huts 
and provision-grounds, without paying rent or giving work for them to 
the owners. The proprietor of Springhill plantation, in the parish of 
St. George, resolved to eject some of these refractory tenants ; and two 
Stipendiary Magistrates, with a body of constables, proceeded for that 
purpose to the plantation— 

“ The Negroes collected in large numbers round the first house thus entered, 
armed with cutlasses and supplicd with st + ‘cs, large heaps of which had been 
collected for the purpose. The constables .. cre attacked, and several wounded ; 
whilst the party thus forced to retreat were pelted with showers of stones, by 
which one of the Magistrates was struck, and so severely wounded in the head 
as to be under the necessity of obtaini: i The Negroes 
greeted the retreat, and the assault on tl! ate, with long and repeated 
cheers ; and one woman, who had been taken into custody under process, was 
rescued and carried home. The Governor, on hearing of these events, had de- 
spatched a party of troops—with what result had not been learned when the 
packet left, but it was feared that blood would have to be shed, as the Negroes 
had stated their determination to repel force by force, and insultingly defied 
the authorities to send soldiers against them.” 

From Trinidad, we have a repetition of complaints that the Negroes 
would not work, and that property was deteriorating. In Barbadoes, 
the state of affairs is little better. ‘“ The working of the system” in 
Antigua is represented by the Barbadian, quoted by the Morning Jour- 
nal of Kingston in Jamaica, as a complete failure— 

“ After nearly five years’ trial of the system, the prospects even of Antigua— 
the colony which swept away slavery at a blow, repudiating the apprentice- 
ship—are getting every day worse. Idleness, aversion to continuous labour as 
in other colonies, is the predominant feature in the character of the emanci- 
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pated people; many of them, it appears, abandoning the estates, and secreting 

themselves, living by a system of plunder on the neighbouring estates—prolit- 

able cultivation scarcely seen around their own comfortless dwellings— 
° ; 


{ Ss 
bits and moral relations held in cont mipt. Vhat a picture to be 
‘© the Abolitionists of Antigua, of all the places in the West 

re so much has been done, for so many years, for the religious 
ovement of the labouring classes ; who were supposed, from their 
ustrious character when in a state of slavery, to be entirely 
nt of the blessing of freedom. What 
s inhabitants of Antigua only, who 






steady and i 
qualified for the good use and due enjoy: 
a bitter disappointment, not to the gen 








so implicitly confided in their faithtul discharge of the duties of free labourers, 
but to all the friends of Abolition throughout the world! But a more painful 
consideration is this,—th it the cause of Abolition receives ‘al vy blow and 
great discouragement’ throughout the Foreign Colonies where slavery is still 
upheld. The emancipated Negroes in our Colonies have been repeatedly 


warned of this—that their abuse of freedom might operate most fatally against 


the emancipation of their brethren in slavery in the Fo u Colonies, and in 
the United States of America. But do these reckless, selfish people, care about 
their distant brethren in bondage !” 
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It is very easy to taunt the Blacks with and 
“ selfish ;” but we apprehend that, under similar cireumstances, White 
men would not be more self-denying. pe from it, 
would toil in sugar-plantations, under a broiling sun, for the sake of 
The editor of the Jamaica Standard supplies 


being “reckless” 





Few, who could esea 


setting a good example! 
a sufficient reason why the Negroes in that island refuse to work for 
hire— 

“« A few mornings ago, when retur 
the last drawn-off of a set of labour 





from the country, we met one among 
s, with hoe on shoulder, walking loiter- 











ingly along smoking his pipe; and on asking where he was going, he replied, 
‘ Going home, sa. * What! you are not done work are you?” *O 







ves, sa.’ *’Then, how much have you earned?’ 
On looking at our watch, it was just nine o* 
since six—just three hours; so that 
given him /ha/f-a-dollar. But he was quite his tenpence: and 
why ?—because he was going to his provision-ground; and ‘work ground 
better than massa money, after all.’ And no doubt of it!” 

Some excitement had been occasioned in Grenada by the imprison- 
ment of Mr. M‘Combie, editor of the Grenada Free Press, by Judge 
Sanderson, for an alleged contempt of court. Mr. M‘Combie appealed 
to the Governor-General, Sir Evan M*Gregor; who ordered his imme- 
diate release. 

A dispute had arisen between Sir William Colebrooke and the Legis- 
lature of St. Christopher’s, Sir William returned a money-bill, passed 
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Tenp ne My was the reply. 
and he had been working 


“such labour would have 
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in St. Christopher’s, and sent to him at Antigua, with certain amend- 
ments, which he desired should be made in it.’ The Coupeil and As- 
sembly deny his right to do this. The debate in the House of Assembly 


was very warm; some of the members advocating the same line of 


conduct as has been adopted by the Assembly of Jamaica, to suspend 
all legislative business until they had remonstrated with the British 
Government and ascertained what their rights and privileges were in 
future to be. Mr. Cunninghame, the new Governor, had been well re- 
ceived at St. Christopher’s. 





The Graham's Town Journal mentions further depredations of 
the Kafirs. They had attacked several herds of cattle, carrying 
off altogether 119 oxen, and killing one herdsman. ‘The same 
paper, referring to the hostility between the European settlers and 
the natives, asks “ every thinking person,” if he does not see that the 
Colonists “ are heedlessly rushing to a crisis, when there must be a 
fearful struggle for supremacy between the White man and the Black ; 
and that the possibility is that such a struggle will lead ultimately to 
the extermination of the latter?” 

Sir George Napier, the new Governor, had put forth a “ memoran- 
dum,” with details of a plan for “ reorganizing the educational establish- 
ment of the colony, and of placing the Public Schools in charge of 
men professionally qualified to undertake the important office of public 
instructors.” 

The South African Commercial Adveriiser calls the reports of the 
conflicts of the Boors with the troops at Port Natal, which have ap- 
peared in English newspapers as from private correspondents in the 
colony, “ most absurd.” 

Complaints of the Colonial Office appear in these papers. A corre- 
spondent of the Commercial Advertiser, whose communication is printed 
as a leading article, says— 

“ The time is now arrived, when the Colonists of the Cape of Good Hope 
can obtain, by firm, temperate, and persevering endeavours in common with 
other Colonies, a wholesome amelioration of a system of government which is 
ill accordant with the enlightened principles of the age. * * * * From 
large annual sums of revenue, raised partly by means of an unconstitutional 
taxation, no generous part has been returned to the inhabitant of the interior 
districts, in useful public undertakings ; and little exists at the present day to 
bear evidence to that paternal regard for the happiness and prosperity of sub- 
jects, which, like the streams of irrigation led through a thirsty soil, would have 
been a double blessing to the giver and the receiver.” 

The grievances of the Cape are attributed to the “irresponsibility ” 
of the Local Government to its subjects, and the “ distance and nature 
of the controlling power.” 

Copious extracts from Lord Duram’s Report on the British Pro- 
vinces in America are given—especially from that part of it which 
relates to Colonial Lands and Emigration. 











Satrurpay. 

The Morning Post publishes a letter, dated July 27th, from its cor- 
respondent at Constantinople, stating that troops have mutinied in 
various parts of the Turkish empire, and that Hariz Pacha, with his 
staff and the remnant of his army, about 8,000 men, has declared for 
Menemet Aut. It is added that Lord Ponsonsy is “ without a word 
of instructions ” how to act in the present crisis; but the writer’s means 
of knowing that fact are not apparent. The French fleet was in the 
Dardanelles, and the British cruising off Rhodes, 





Our letters from Alexandria are of the 27th of July. They state that 
the officers and crews of the Turkish and Egyptian fleets lived in the 
most perfect harmony, and appeared to have commenced that reunion 
of the people of the two states which would, it was hoped, grow out of 
recent occurrences. The greater part of the Turkish fleet was already 
moored in the harbour of Alexandria. The larger ships were landing 
their gunsand heavy stores, preparatory to their going in also.— Times. 





There was “no House” of Commons last night, as only 34 Mem- 
. bers had mustered at four o’clock. 

In the House of Lords— 

The Poor-rates Collection Bill went through the Committee. 

The Metropolis Courts Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

The Rogue-money Bill was “ committed.” [The object of this mea- 
sure, which is passing through Parliament almost without remark, is to 
enlarge the powers given by an act passed in the 11th year of George 
the Third, to assess property in Scotch counties for the expenses of 
the capture of criminals. Under that act, rates are levied on the old, 
or “ valued rents ;” and the new bill will authorize the assessment on 
the real rents as ascertained by the valuation under the Prisons Bill. 
With the increased amount thus obtained, it is proposed to establish 
an efficient Police in the Scotch counties. ] 

The Portuguese Slave-trade Suppression Bill was “committed.” On 
the motion that the preamble be postponed, Lord Lyxpuursr said he 
should propose an amendment to the second clause, confining the ope- 
ration of the bill to Portuguese and piratical vessels engaged in the 
slave-trade, having no national character, and therefore not entiiled 
to claim the protection of any flag of any state or nation. 

Lord Broveuam said, if this amendment were agreed to, a Portu- 
guese slaver or pirate might hoist the French flag and sail in safety. If 
the second clause were omitted—if the bill itself were burned—the 
Crown could give orders to carry into effect the objects of this bill; 
but the masters and captains of cruisers would be without security or 
indemnity should they seize a wrong vessel, supposing it to be a slaver 
carrying a neutral flag. 

Lord Lynpuvrst replied, that by the bill as it stood, not only Por- 
tuguese vessels, but the vessels of all nations, were subject to seizure 
and search; and this search, as regarded other nations, was in contra- 
vention of treaties ; and it was not correct in that House to declare the 
search lawful. 





ite. 
in 1807, which condemned the right of search in time of peace, I % 
name of that great Judge, he called upon the House not to legalize the 
right of search in time of peace, because it would excite the jeal the 
of other maritime powers, and not confer the slightest advantage ¢ 
those whom they proposed to benefit. © 

Lord Chancellor Corrennam said, that Sir William Scot;’s ; 
ment did not touch the ease before the House; as it was not inten 
to search vessels of nations with which this country had no treat tx 
thorizing the right of search. hal 

The Earl of Wickiow and the Earl of Devon objected to the ind 
finite right of search which the bill would give. 43 

Lord Brovcuam did not place much reliance on Sir William Scott 
judgment, as cited by Lord Ellenborough; for Sir Willian = 
opposed to the abolition of slavery, and his feelings influenceg his 
judgment. 

The proposed amendment was not pressed to a division, AJ] thy 
clauses, with the preamble, were agreed to; and the bill was «», 
ported.” 

The Birmingham Police Bill went through the Committee ; and the, 
Lordships adjourned at eight o’clock. : 

Both Houses meet this day, at twelve. 





_ New Ministerial choppings and changes are freely talked of in pol. 
tical circles. There is no doubt that Mr. Sprina Rice will be pileh. 
forked to the Peers as soon as the preparations for clecting his succesgop 
at Cambridge are completed. Mr. Greson has been invited by the 
Cambridge Liberals, desirous of testifying respect for his independencs 
and spirit: indeed, we learn that his election is all but certain, 

But will Mr. Rice take a Peerage and nothing else? There is nore. 
tiring pension vacant at present ; and it is understood that the sly finan. 
cier has an eye upon a certain snug and lucrative appointment, not noni- 
nally, though really a sinecure. There is, however, a hitch here; ani 
as it is universally believed that the Marquis of NorMansy cannot re. 
main at the Colonial Office, on dit that Mr. Rice will “take the Colo. 
nies!” Another story is, that Lord Joun Russein will go to the Cy. 
lonial Office. Thus it appears that all is at “sixes and sevens” in 
Downing Street and Whitehall. Ministers are uneasy—feeling that 
something should be done, but knowing not what. 


The men of money were on the alert at an unusually early hou 
yesterday morning. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had fixed ten 
o'clock at the Treasury Chambers as the time and place of receiving 
tenders for the funding of the 4,000,000/. Exchequer Bills. About 
twenty gentlemen, including Mr. Lionen RoruscuiD and the repre. 
sentatives of some of the first mercantile and banking-houses in Lon- 
don, ‘assembled punctually at the hour appointed; but no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was there to meet them. At a quarter past ten 
the gentlemen began to be a little fidgetty; at three-quarters past 
ten there was a general pulling out of watches; but at ten mi- 
nutes to eleven “ The Viscount Melbourne and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer” made their appearance. Mr. Sprine Rice, according 
to the Times, was evidently “labouring under mental excitement, from 
the general tremor of his frame.” He asked a messenger, whether the 
Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank had arrived ? and was, no 
doubt, much surprised when they immediately came into the room 
through the same door by which he had himself entered the minute be- 
fore. Mr. Rice, in a faultering and almost inaudible tone, attempted to 
explain the course he intended to take. The tenders were then putin, 
(see the account in our report of the Money Market,) and the business 
closed. It occupied altogether a quarter of an hour. ‘The gentlemen 
of the City must have left Downing Street deeply impressed with the 
punctuality, the financial tact, and the knowledge of business displayed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





The Chartist diversion is almost over. We do not mean that the 
political principles of Chartism are, or are likely to be, extinct. But 
the brief career of violence draws towards its close. The hot-headed, 
or false-hearted leaders, by whose cowardly councils it was instigated, 
have evidently little hold on the great body of working men, or Ultra- 
Radical politicians. Ministers have obtained whatever they asked 
from Parliament for the preservation of the public peace. So far as 
that purpose was concerned, their hands have been strengthened by all 
parties. Nor have they been thwarted by juries: every material con- 
viction which they sought for they have obtained. ‘They have been 
strong enough and wise enough to blend mercy with justice. Some 
local outbreaks may yet exhibit the struggles of the expiring spirit of 
delusion, but substantially it is quelled. And this has been accomplished 
by the repression of violence, not the suppression of political opinion. 
The condition of Chartism offers no excuse for postponing the mention 
of political or social reforms. It presents every inducement for 2 
Government to display its purposes, and to prepare itself for their 
realization.— Morning Chronicle. 


With the exception of the Penny-postage, a measure alike needed by 
the rich and educated as by the poor and ignorant, this session has done 
absolutely nothing for the great mass of the community. If it end 
thus, neither Chartist broils nor Peerage hostility will redeem the Go- 
vernment from the results of bitter disappointment. ‘Their reinstate- 
ment in office, in May last, was a rational ground of expectancy. Some 
higher duty was then devolved upon them than that of merely mud- 
dling through the remainder of the session. There is yet time, and 
barely time, to apply themselves to it, so as to put themselves in better 
sympathy with the community. But neglect and disappointment have 
been protracted, like the idleness in the parable, till the eleventh hour 
is striking.— Morning Chronicle. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHanGeE, Frinay AFTERNOON. 
The monied interest were taken by surprise on Monday morning by the ap- 
pearance of the following notice from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ¢% 








Lord ELLENzorovGH cited the judgment given by Sir William Scott 





pressive of his willingness to fund 4,000,000/. of Exchequer Bills. 
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eee Treasury Chambers, Saturday Night, 10th August 1839. 
been determined by the Viscount Melbourne and the Chancellor of the 
/ e approval of Parliament, that a funding of four millious of 
e per Cent. Consolidated Anuuities shall take place. notice is 
«cou, that all persons who may be desirous of contracting for the funding of 
hereby gonna of four millions of Exchequer Bills now ontstanding, dated in the 
the said od and June last, charged on Aids and Supplies, may deliver in pro- 
montis i a led tenders on Friday the 16th instant, at the Treasury Chambers, at teu 
Poste ethe forenoon, containing the terms ou which they are willing to enter into 
oe cloc oS 
the propose a that the Contractors shall deliver up the Exchequer Bills to be 
fi : a be the following iustalments, viz. — R 
UN eposit of LUI. per ceut. on the execution of the contract on the 16th August; 
A depos 201, per cent. on or before 27th September ; 

201, per cent. on or before 8th November; 

20/. per cent. ou or before 20th December 3 

20/. per cent. ou or before 3lst January 1840, re 
further proposed that the Exchequer Bills shail be funded in Three per 
1 Annuities, the interest ou such Three per Cent. Consolidated 
nee from the 5th July 1869. 
pleting their whole payment on or before the 2d January 1840, 
first half-yearly dividend on the said Consolidated Auuuities, at 


« Jt having be 
subject to th 

equer, subject to 
ect Bills in Thre 





“Tt is } 
Ceut. Consolidatec 
Annuities to comme 

“Subscribers com 
will be eutitled to the 


5th January 1340. , 
the Sth par not paying up the last instalment on or before the 2d January 18 i0, 


« Subser! uy st ' ' 

will be entitled to ayear’s dividend on the Three per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, at 

the ith July 1840. 
« Subscribers will 





be allowed to pay Exchequer Bills in advance, and to receive the 
interest upou the amount of Exchequer Bills tor the first instalment from the date of 
the Bills up to the 16th August, and upon the amount of the Bills for each subsequent 
instalment from the date of the Bills ap to the day when the instalment would have 
Weenies will be issued by the Bank in the usual manner, ¥ 

«The puties must state the amount ol Ex equer Bills proposed to be subseribed 
by them, and also the amount of stock in Phree per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, 
which they are willing to receive for every 1002. of such Exchequer Bills. 

“On the morning of the b dding, the Chancellor of the Exch ‘quer will lay on the 
table, prev jously to opening the teaders, a sealed paper e vutaining the greatest amount 
of Stock that the Viscount Melbonrne and the Chancellor of the Exchequer would feo] 
that they should be justified in acceding to: and in the event of the amouut of Stock 
asked forin the several tenders exceeding the amount specified ia the sealed paper, 
the sealed paper would in such case be opened, and the amount of Stock in it de- 











clared.” 

More information being required by those who intended to become bidiers, 
Messrs. Roruscuiip addressed a letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
requesting to be informed whether the tenders might be made for a portion of 
the entire sum; or if the whole sum was not subscribed for, whether the tenders 
for a part would be entertained ; and whether, if different loans were offered 
by diferent parties, all the subscribers would be admitted on the same terms, if 
their proposals were above the minimum determined upon by Ministers. Mr. 
Sprina Rice replied, That separate tenders for part of the four miilions would 
be received, the sums not being less than 500,000/. in Exchequer Bills: that 
tenders for the whole sum, or any less amount, would be entertained, provided 
no tender were less than 500,000/. That the Treasury would give preference 
successively to the tenders above the price in the sealed paper, and that if the 
amount tendered exceeded the four millions, the excess would be struck off the 
least advantageous offer. 

The time of paying the deposit was postponed from the 16th to the 20th. 

In accordance with the above notice, several of the intending bidders attended 
at the Treasury Chambers this morning, when the following tenders were 

ven in— 
Ost One on the part of the Bank of England offering to take 1092. 5s. 2d. 
Three per Cent. Consols for every 1002 Exchequer Bills; one on the part of 
Messrs. Roruscurnp, for 110/ 17s. 6d. Three per Cent Consols for every 
100. Exchequer Bills ; and one on the part of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
offering to take 1114. Three per Cent. Consols for every 100/. Exchequer 
Bills. Of these the only one accepted was that of the Bank of England, 
which was only to the extent of 500,0002. The minimum of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequerwas fixed at 110. By the contract thus concluded, the 
Bank have purchased the amount of Consols in question at about 913 per 
cent., as will appear by the following statement— 

Dr. x 
To 1,000/. Exchequer Bill..... 
Preminm 12 per cent......- 
BOG. occes cece 


or. 
- £1,000 0 0 | By 1,092/. lls. 84. at 91¢...£1,001 0 2 
° 600 | Discount upon the payment. 626 


128 eens 





ineseiammnae £1,007 2.8 
£1007 28 | 

It has always been usual on occasions of this nature to give the bidders the 
option of subscribing money in lieu of Exchequer Bills, but such, as will be 
seen by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s last communication, was not the 
case on the present occasion ; the object of the proceeding evidently being to 
relieve the pressure under which the market for Exchequer Bills has so long 
laboured. In adopting this course it is generally thought that the Chancellor 
has not acted wisely ; as if he had allowed a subscription in moncy at a certain 
premium, he would have funded more advantageously. Under the terms of 
the notice, any bidder unpossessed of the requisite amount of Exchequer Bills, 
will have to buy them in the market at every period when an instalment be- 
comes due; and as the premium will be enhanced by the demand thus created, 
the bidder must secure himself by more advantageous terms of contract with 
the Government,—in other words, obtaining a larger amount of Stock in ex- 
change for his Exchequer Bill, than if the operation had been cleared of this 
contingency by the acceptance of money in lieu of Exchequer Bills. The effect 
upon the Exchequer Bill market would also have been more certain ; as, if we 
suppose that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken 100/, 15s. or 1012. money, 
instead of 100/, Exchequer Bills for every 100/. subscribed, he would have been 
enabled to purchase Exchequer Billsin the market whenever the premium was 
below that given by the subscribers in money—a circumstance which, there is 
little doubt, would frequently oecur; and if an unexpected improvement 





should arise in these securities so as to prevent the profitable investment of the 
money received, he might have applied a portion of it to meet the deficiency 
in the revenue of the year, and the remainder towards those public purposes for 
which an issue of Exchequer Bills to the extent of 500,000/. more is antici- 
pated: he would thus have rendered the issue of 1,500,000/. Exchequer Bills 
unne wry, and have produced, by the knowledge that a large sum was ready | 
for investment in these seeurities upon any decline, a more permanent eifect | 
' 

| 








upon their value than he can do new. 

These views are already borne out, so far, by actual results. The premium 
upon Exchequer Bills, which was yesterday 18s., has to-day fallen to 12s. 
Upon the first issue of the notice, the premium, which had been 3s., rose to | 
l4s.; but it speedily declined, and on Wednesday these Securities were done | 
at par. When the Chancellor's letter to Messrs. Roruscniip became known, 
the premium again rose to 18s.; and is to-day, as we have before stated, 12s. 

The price of Consols, which was on Saturday 92 for Account and 914 for 
Money, declined in the course of the week to 91 for Money and 913 for the 
Account ; but the market has rallied again : the price at the close of business 
yesterday was 913 7 for Account and 914 for Money. This morning, on the 
result of the interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer becoming known, 
the market improved to 92 for Account and 91% for Money. ‘The other 
English Securities have kept pace in their fluctuations with Consols ; and thie 
Interest which this procceding has concentrated upon the English Stock 
Market, has almost entirely superseded all speculation in the Foreign Funds ; 
the prices of which are not materially different from those of last week. 








Saturpay, Twetvr o'Crocx. 

This morning the following notice has appeared, by which it will he seen the 
Government is ready to take subscriptions for the remaining 3,500,0007. at 
110. Consols are consequently } lower, being 91§ 3 for Account ; and Exche- 
quer Bills have improved to 16s. prem. Nothing is doing in Foreign Funds, 
and the prices are nominally the same as yesterday. 

© Treasury Chambers, 16th August 1839. 

«A contract having been entered into, subject to the confirmation of Parliament, 
between the Lords of the Treasury and the Bank of Eugland, for converting 500,0002. 
of Exchequer Bills into Three per Cent. Consols, at the rate of 1097. 5s. 10d. for every 
1002. chequer Bills; and the amount of capital stock proposed to betaken [given] by 
her Majesty's Goverumeut being 110/. of said capital stock for every 1001. Exchequer 
Bills: all persons desirous of converting Exchequer Bills dated in the months of 
March aud June last, and chérged upou aids and supplies at the rate of 1007. Exche- 
quer Bill for every 1107. Stock as aforesaid, may deliver sealed letters at the Bank of 
Englaud, specifying the sums for which they intend to subscribe, accompanied by 
led parcels containing Exchequer Bills equal to a deposit of 20 per cent. 
“* Whenever the proposals so made shall amount to 3,500,000/., the list will be closed ; 
but (subject to this condition) proposals may be teudered as aforesaid, from nine 
o'clock a. m. till one p.m. on Monday 19th instant, and till Friday 23d inclusive.” 
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3 per Cent. Consols ........ « S14 Brazilian 5 per Cents.....00. 784 
Ditto for Accennt.....0..0-. 91d 4 Dauish 3 per Cents .. ee G56 

3 per Cent. Reduce coceee 925 Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 544 4 
New 3} per Ceut. Anns...... 933 4 Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts. 294 + 
Bank Stock ....ccssceccseses —— Ditto 3 per Ceuts ....eeeeeee 184 19} 
India Stock ..... coors Russian (1822) 5 per Cent.... 114 
Ditto Bonds... ‘ — Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent.... 193 


-- 16 pm. 


Exchequer Bills . 
1023 3 1 


Deferred Stock .cscosscccoee § 
Belgian 5 per Ceuts. ....0004 4 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Aug. 12th, Cove, Palmer, from Bengal; and R: 
guson, from Singapore; i4th, Charles Heartly, Hopper, from Bengal; 15th, Sophia, 
M Nair, from Ditto; and Sir G. Arthur, Tindall, from Vau Diemens Land. At Deal, 
16th, Mercury, Hattou, from Singapore ; Cherub, Matthews, from Ceylov ; and Fe- 
licity, Small, from the Cape. At Liverpool, llth, Earl Grey, Morton, trem Bengal; 
and 15th, New Thomas, Adams, from the Cape. At St. Heleva, Harrison, Surifen, 
from Mauritius. At the Cape, June Ist, Hamilton Ross, Robb, from Neweastle; 
Vibella, Terry, from London; Sth, Isabella, Oldis, from Dito; 10th, China, Biddle, 
from Madras; 13th, Courier, Inues, from Landon; and Mary, Hunter, from Cork. 
sail -From Gyavesend, Aug. 10th, Wellington, Liddell, for Madras; and lth, 
pbell, for Bengal. From Liverpool. loth, Aden, Ponsonby, for Chiua ; 
ic, Downs, for Beagal; th, Francis Aun, M‘Lutyre, for China; and 15th, 
Taylor, fur Bengal. ad 














London, 


Prymovtn, Sth August.—Of this port, the New Zealand Land Company’s 
ship Cuba, 273 tons, bound for Cook’s Straits. She carries out the Surveyor- 
General, (Licutenant Smith, of the Royal Artillery,) and a large Surveying- 
Stalf, for the purpose of laying out the first township and settlement previous 
to the arrival of the emigrant ships, which are to follow, this season. The 
Cuba also has on board a Land-agent of the Company, and a cargo for barter 
with the natives. She is a remarkably fast sailer, and carries despatches for 
Colonel Wakeiield, the Company’s principal officer in New Zealand. 








ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION—THE ECCALEOBION, 

A HIGHLY curious and interesting exhibition, especially to the physi- 
ologist, is now open at 121, Pall Mall, opposite the Opera Colonnade, 
ealled the Eccaleobion, a contrivance for hatching eggs by artificial 
heat. It differs from the Egyptian method of artificial incubation by 
means of mammals, or ovens heated immediately by fire, which was tried 
in Paris by De Reaumur, and in London by Mr. Mowgpray; and also 
from the more recent attempt at the Egyptian Hall by means of steam, 
In what way the heat of the Eecaleobion is produced, we are not in- 
formed; probably it is by hot water; certainly the operation is simple 
and effective, as abundant living proofs daily testify. 

In an oblong wooden case, about nine feet in length, and three feet 
in width and depth, entirely isolated, and divided into eight :ompart- 
ments, each closed by a glazed door darkened, the eggs are placed on 
cloth, without any covering; here they remain for twenty-one days, 
the period of incubation; at the expiration of which time, the chick 
liberates itself, and the next day is running about and pecking its food 
as lively as if it had the hen’s wing to shelter it. The Eccaleobion is 
capable of containing upwards of two thousand eggs, and of hatching 
about a hundred daily; and though some failures occur from natural 
causes, the machine, unlike the parent bird, never addles the egg. 

t is always contrived that one compartment shall exhibit the last 
stage of incubation ; and this seing open, the visiter may not only hear 
the faint chirp of the imprisoned chick, but watch its attacks on its 
oval cell, till having broken the shell all round, it bursts the integu- 
ments and liberates itself. At first emerging into this new state of 
existence, the light and the human eyes gazing on the little chick, to- 
gether with its extreme weakness, make it appear as if it would fain ree 
tire into its confinement again: it staggers, closes its eyes, and falls 
down in an apparently exhausted state, but soon revives, though but for 
a short time; as soon as it can take food, however, it gains strength 
rapidly. In the last stage of incubation, the egg may be held in the 
hand, or placed in a lady’s bosom; where, if any fair visiter be so 
minded, the chick may come to light. 

In a ease fitted with lenses, placed before eggs in different stages of 
incubation, lighted by gas, the appearances through the shell may be 
observed; and ona table are placed the contents of several eggs at 
successive periods of incubation, showing the formation of the embryo, 
from the first day (as seen under the microscope) to the complete bird, 
coiled up in its oval form; to trace the gradual development of the eyes, 
the bill and cranium, the heart and circulating system, the feet, 
feathers, &e. is exceedingly interesting. 

The fledglings are placed in partitions and supplied with food, and the 
room rings with their chirping. 

The Ecealeobion process is of course applicable to eggs of every 
species of bird, but none others than those of the common gallinaceous 
fowl have been reared: parties bringing the eggs of other birds, however, 
can have them hatched by the machine, as the same temperature 
(about 98 degrees of Fahrenheit) is applicable to all, from the wren to 
the eazle. The introduction of the Eccaleobion into general use, will 
supply abundance of fowls for the table, at a very cheap rate, and with 
little trouble: the machinery of the Eccaleobion is also applicable to a 
variety of scientific purposes, where an even and pervading tempera- 
ture is required ; as it may be regulated at pleasure up to 300 degrees 
of Fahrenheit. We gather this information from a very intelligent 
pamphlet, bearing the title of the exhibition, by Witt1am BucKNELL— 
the inventor, we suppose—that is sold in the room. 
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THE THEATRES. 
Tur Haymarket is become a sort of half-way house for actors on the 
move from one theatre to another—a Thespian hotel, at which Transat- 
lantic voyagers put up for a few nights previous to going on board or 
directly on stepping ashore—a stage for “ farewells” and “ first ap- 
appearances:” its announcements resemble the list of arrivals and 
departures at a fashionable hotel; and this week they run thus. 
Arrivals—Mr. Power, from the provinces ; Mr. Macreapy and suite, 
from Covent Garden, on his way to Drury ; Miss ELLten Tree, from a 
tour in the United States. Not that all these eminent performers 
are visible at once: no, Mr. Wenster, whois a very Herscuen for dis- 
cerning the approach of erratic stars, is economical of their lustre, and 
only brings one luminary of the galaxy into the field of his reflector at 
atime. This week Power is in the ascendant, and his mirthful influ- 
ence has been sensibly felt in the region of the diaphragm: Macrreapy 
will culminate next week; and the sensations of choking and sobbing 
consequent on his appearance will be counteracted in some degree by 
the more exhilirating Power. ELLEN Tree—erewhile the lost Pleiad 
of the theatrical hemisphere—will not be visible till the Irish star is 
below the horizon. 
The Lyceum is the “ house of call” for comedians ; and if the table 
t d’hote of the Haymarket, like that of other hotels, be rarely such as to 
satisfy the critical palate of the epicure, the entertainment of the Ly- 
ceum must needs be of a more miscellaneous character: Italian dishes 
rechaufiée by English cooks are the principal items—Scaramuccia a la 
Ricci is to be the remove for Elisir d’ Amore; but this week an Irish 
stew has been served up, which, though coarse in flavour, has been 
relished as a contrast to the insipidity of the Italian imitations. 
Snap-apple Night, or a Kick-up in Kerry, for all its jovial title, is a 
dismal piece of business, made up of Whiteboyism, jealousy, man- 
slaying, and false accusation; and although the villain, who is “ kilt 
‘ entirely ” by being thrown over a bridge in a struggle with the girl he 
is carrying off, comes to life and repentance at the right moment, and 
saves his rival from being hung for murder, the relief comes too 
late to throw any sunshine on the dark picture of Irish life. The fun 
and frolic of “ Snap-apple night” is attempted to be represented by a 
stage tableau—vivant we cannot call it—of M‘Cisr’s well-known pic- 
ture ; but its effect is not so potent as the ghastly ceremony of swearing 
in Captain Rock over the corpse of a Whiteboy. Mrs. TrrNan made 
her appearance here after a long secession from the London stage, in 
the character of the heroine ; which she played with cleverness and judg- 
ment, but it affords little opportunity for fine acting. Lyon as the White- 
boy and jealous lover, threw pathos as well asenergy into his performance. 
Among other faces new to this part of the town, the broad phiz of 
Mr. Manvers, a very low comedian, the vulpine physiognomy of a Mr. 
Horrvon, and the self-approving smirk of a Mr. Norman, a tight-braced 
walking gentleman, were conspicuous. F. Marurws is, however, here : 
and indeed, the company, though ill-assorted, includes a variety of 
talent, some of it of a superior order, that only wants. better pieces to 
employ it. Players seem to regard the expense of authorship as a 
tax to be evaded by every possible means : they wear stock-plays thread- 
bare, and pick up any trash that falls in their way, and may be had 
gratis ; not reflecting that it would be the best economy to pay a fair 
price for a really good drama that would last a season through. They 
rely too much on their personal popularity: the best acting on the 
Stage requires novelty to aid its attraction. 

A word on stage tableaux. We were never more forcibly struck 
with the unnaturalness and absurdity of the (so-called) tableaux vivans, 
in which players profess to embody popular pictures, than in this in- 
stance: for M‘CLisg, in his “ Snap-apple Night,” has represented more 
movement and noise than is commonly seen. The attempt to depict 
motion and sound in painting, is of course extremely difficult, and by 
many held to be impolitic, if not impossible; but it is a legitimate ob- 
ject of the pictorial art, and when attained it isa triumph of skill. Now, 
to see a set of actors endeavouring to divest themselves of the very at- 
tributes which constitute their power—voice and movement — and 
emulating the condition of waxen dummies, in order to realize 
the animation that a painter has been taxing his utmost ability to 
represent, is a blunder of the most monstrous and ludicrous kind. 
They could not adopt a more efficient means of burlesquing a pic- 
ture, and making it look as unlike nature as possible: all the 
attitudes seem forced and strained, because we see the movement 
suspended—as if the whole party in lively action were suddenly 
struck with catalepsy. The painter endeavours, by delineating 
what is imitable by his “silent art,” to suggest to the imagina- 
tion of the beholder the bustle, stir, laughter, and loud-voiced mer- 
rimeut of the scene; and the proper way to realize his mute and 
fixed creation, is to supply the animation and noise as weil as the sub- 
stantial forms: the groups ought to be in motion, and the fun be audible. 
In this instance, the man in the great-coat entering the cottageand about 
to “snap” at the apple, the couple dancing a jig, and the boys bobbing 
























































TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


REFORM—MORE;OR LESS. 

Ir the majority of the electors of Great Britain are Tories—if thy 
are averse from further reforms in Church or State—let jt }, 
confessed that this country has no business with a Whig Gover, 
ment. If the majority desire further reforms, let it be Confessed 
that this country has still smaller concern with such a Governmeny 
which is obstinately opposed to their concession. The real state a 
public opinion, is the matter in dispute: here, however, are ty, 
opposite hypotheses, according to either of which it must be allowed 
that the Government which we behold—and year after year hay 
beheld—in office, has been ruling in defiance of the country. Strap ¢ 
sight !_ yet not so strange as the cause which makes it possible, }; 
is likely enough that the Whig Reform delusion will never be quite 
dissipated so long as the life of any member of the present Cabing 
is spared to us. ‘To speak more precisely, the power of the Whig 
leaders to beguile the natural sense and spirit of those who wer 
their companions in arms in the Reform Bill movement, will pro. 
bably endure for the term of the natural lives of both parties, the 
dupers and the duped. So powerful is association! It will perhaps 
be necessary for all those concerned in that first successful assay 
on ancient political error, to be laid in their graves, and for all pane. 
gyrical oratory likewise to be over, before we can return toa “ ley 
consideration,” and can properly rate the worth, or it may be the 
worthlessness, of actions and actors now dwelling on the public 
mind to the exclusion of impressions of much greater importance, 
During the lives of those whom, for want of a better name, we 
may call the Reform-Bill Reformers, it is but too probable that 
*hallooing ” will be the order of the day, and that “ getting out of 
the wood” will be an exploit reserved for a succeeding generation, 
But let it be remembered that it is already seven years since the 
Reform Bill was passed ; that it only wants two other periods of the 
same length to bring to bear on public affairs the influence of a 
new political race, devoid of all personal associations with that 
measure, enjoying no party revenges, resting on no nominal victory, 
boasting no selfish triumphs or petty honours; a race of men cer- 
tain, for these reasons, to be intolerant of the laudatores temporis 
acti who would attempt to depreciate, and even to discourage, new 
expeditions against the enemy by magnifying the one in which they 
were themselves engaged. We speak here of future Liberal politi- 
cians generally, and not of those alone who may be publicly con- 
cerned in politics. Nothing is more common at present than to 
fall in with private gentlemen calling themselves “ old Reformers,” 
sincerely Liberal in their political opinions and views, who never 
theless, by their misfortune of being “ old,” and because they un- 
happily ‘remember the time when it was hardly sate for a man to 
profess reform,” &c. &c. have never recovered, and never will re- 
cover, from a sort of mental imbecility occasioned by excess of joy 
on first receiving news of the celebrated majority of onE that car 
ried the object of their lifelong aspirations. This imbecility im- 
parts a comparative indifference to new phases of political reform, 
and a positive incapacity for dealing with the subject of popular 
claims at the present time; and, as a necessary part of its effects, 
it occasions the most hopeless subjection of the understanding to 
the old leaders of the Reform movement; who, still identified with 
that vaunted action, can do nothing now, however basely incon- 
sistent with it, but they retain the praises of these gullible veterans. 
Such is the political insipience or silliness which is amongst 
the most remarkable of actual signs, and of which, in the House 
of Commons, the Father of the Reform Bill has, by the change of 
the times, become the efficient representative. But it requires little 
reflection to perceive that the class of politicians here described is 
purely accidental and peculiar, having no connexion with the sympa- 
thies of the age nor any foundation in permanent opinion ; and that 
it is destined to be swept away from the face of society without the 
privilege accorded to legitimate creatures of leaving their like behind. 
Tories will undoubtedly breed Tories, and Radicals beget Radi- 
cals; so indeed will Whigs beget Whigs ; but for that peculiar class 
of Whigs, the Reform-Bill Reformers—the chief Obstructives of 
our time—we believe they will die without issue, and so relieve the 
country, in another generation, of a considerable part of its present 
incumbrances. These must be succeeded by a generation of poli- 











for apples, looked the most unnatural of any ; though these were pre- 
cisely the figures where the aid of living representatives was most es- 
sential, The painter conveys the idea of a succession of incidents, 
shifting groups, transient and changing expressions, by delineating 
the scene atasingle point of time, because he can do no more: the 
scene on the stage ought to supply the past and the future also—to 
give the whole series of pictures melting one into the other, of which 
the painter selects one. This is so obvious, that it is like urging a 
truism to insist upon it; but the necessity is not of our making. If the 
stage-director would avail himself of the aid of the painter to group his 
living lay-figures in front of the scenic background, in a manner suit- 
able to the scattered lights and the dramatic action, we should no longer 
be made to smile at such “grouping” as a semicircle of persons all 
standing or all seated ; or a parcel of people scattered all over the stage 
like pins on a pincushion, or wedged together in two crowds on each 
side connected by a row in the middle. he proper application of the | 
painter’s skill to stage uses is only seen in perfection in the Parisian 
theatres, where the stage presents a succession of beautiful animated 
pictures : this as much as any thing accounts for the popularity of 
dramas that meet with little or no success here. The English stage 
wants the aid of artists as well as authors. 

























tical thinkers, who, in as far as their creed may be Liberal, will in- 
vigorate and refresh the Popular ranks most materially, exhibiting 
necessarily a much more independent character, and an under 
standing free from those fond associations and their enervating 
effects, now the chief bane of political society. Until then, we 
despair of seeing the question of Reform duly considered—cons!- 
dered, that is to say, with reference to its legitimate practical ob- 
jects, and not as a Parliamentary game between two factions. 
Until then, we may expect that Whig dupes will not cease blessing 
themselves and chirping over the grand success of the Liberal cause 
implied in the accession of their party leaders to power; and that 
Whig knaves will not cease fostering and contributing to a public 
delusion on which their official existence is founded. To those 
sufficiently irreverent to have watched the actions of the Queen's 
Ministers with a view to “ prevent fraud,” the nature and operation 
of this delusion are practically known; and therein, as we have 
said, resides our hope for the future. It is a subtilty beyond Ham- 
let which the Ministers have the credit of exploring. |The meta- 
physical Prince of Denmark was a very matter-of-fact sort of fellow 
in comparison with them. When he set his brains to work to solve 
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iments for and against existence, it seemed to him that there 
two ways of proceeding in the affair,—either “ to be, or 
Our Ministers, by some transcendental system of phi- 
liar to themselves, have found a third way of meeting 
the subject of their high meditations is—‘ to be, 


the ae 
were only 
not to be.” 
losophy pecu 
the reek 

o be. 
= om antes of the one and the emoluments of the other course 
—* that,” with them, “is the question.” ; 

We have been led into these observations by a reperusal of Lord 
Joun Russev ’s speech on Mr. Tuomas Duncomse’s ‘resolutions, 
briefly noticed in the Postscript to last week's Spectator. That speech 
may justify our consideration of his Lordship as the natural patron 
and Parliamentary representative of whatever is imbecile, and, as 
it were, superannuated, in the political character of the time. We 
should say that it expressed the spirit of all the aged females in 
England—that it condensed the entire anility of the land. For 
what are its component features? Are they not most feminine, 
and most elderly? Language, weak and diffuse; matter, silly, 
flimsy, and querulous ; reasoning, loose and inconclusive ; senti- 
ments to match,—such as random deprecations of injustice, appeals 
to impossible leniency and inapplicable benevolence, hopes extem- 
pore, and gratuitous “ I’m sures.” 

“During the present session he was sure that no question that had been 
mooted had been discussed in any other spirit than with reference to its tendency 
to do away with social and political evils” !! 

« Looking at the acts of the Government during the last ten years, he really 
did not think indifference could be fairly charged against the Government.” 





; 3 | 
«To assert that the Government had set their faces against all reform, was 


to commit a great injustice.” 

Many other passages might be given exemplifying this appeal ad 
misericordiam, intermixed, in schoolboy fashion, with excessive 
pieces of impudence. To the above add such store of exquisite 
commonplace, truisms, and indefinite observations, as rarely one 
mects with anywhere out of a Royal speech,—such, for example, 
as the following— 

“If any measures of the kind were proposed, he (Lord John Russell) would 
be very glad to support them if he approved of them; but at the same time 
he would oppose them if he did not think them calculated for the good of the 
community,” &c. &e. 

—and you have some notion of a speech distinguished from all 
others during the session, even from the same quarter, not less by 
its poverty and wretchedness as a speech, than by the mixture of 
obliquity, hardihood, and meanness of spirit, which characterize it ; 
and lastly, by its further and further removal of the speaker from 
all claim on the Popular classes on the score of political sympathy. 

In bringing forward these resolutions, Mr. Duncompe has added 

one more to the numerous gratifying proofs he had already this 


session afforded, of the hearty and genial spirit in which he desires | 


to prosecute the public good. We found him at his post the first 
day of the session, and have marked him ever since, blending the 
utile with the dulce—one day enlivening the stupidity of the House, 
the next bringing forward some public-spirited and well-considered 
motion of real importance. We wish there were more ‘Tom 
Duncomses. 





IRELAND IN PEACE, ENGLAND 
COLONIES IN PERIL. 


Wuen the Home Seerctary stated, in the House of Commons, that 
the Commander of the Forces in Ireland could spare another regi- 
ment, shouts of exultation—such shouts as attenuated ranks and 
weary Members in the middle of August can raise 
Ministerialists. ‘Triumphant vindication of the Government's 
Trish policy! praise be to Viscount Esrixcron—glory to his pre- 
decessor! BrouGuam and Lynpuurst, Wetiinaton and WiARrn- 
CLIFFE, retract your accusations, solicit pardon for your calumnies 
on the virtuous Viceroy. Take courage, Lord Normansy! 
cheer up, faint heart! Lo, the soldiers are crossing the Irish sea 
to confound your foes. This, the Courier says, is “ wormwood to 
your maligners.” You must ‘ pardon much folly, as the result of 
bitter mortification and rage at witnessing the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of troops withdrawn from Ireland for the security of other 
parts of the empire in a time of commotion and alarm.” 

i And it is unquestionably “ a spectacle” which, as far as Ireland 
is concerned, must give satisfaction to all. We are not in the least 
inclined to undervalue the evidence of improvement in the general 
condition of Ireland, which the diminution of the English garrison 
there implies. The necessity of maintaining an army in the Sister 
Isle we have alway attributed to misgovernment. The withdrawal 
of a portion of that force may in fairness be considered as evidence 
of a better state of things—the result of a more just and generous 
exercise of administrative authority. So much for Ireland: now 
turn to England. 

Where are these soldiers to be employed, and how? They are 
needed for “the security of other parts of the empire in a time of 
commotion and alarm.” ‘Other parts”—the words suggest a 
long journey. Are they wanted in Canada? in the West Indies ? 
in the East Indies ? All these “ parts of the empire” are in “ com- 
motion and alarm.” Undoubtedly, their presence would be most ac- 
ceptable in each of these territories—but the troops are wanted 
nearerhome. J¢ is England, the heart and soul of the empire, that 
must be subjected to martial law! The civil force has been aug- 
mented to an extraordinary number: the country swarms with 
Special constables. ‘The Yeomanry of several counties are in the 
field. Riflemen and Dragoons hold possession of some of the prin- 
cipal towns. Already has the regular Army, stationed in England, 


AND TIE 





’ How to be Reformers, yet not to reform—how to | 


broke from the | 





| been considerably reinforced ; but the cry is still “More men— 
| from Ireland.” : 

Now, if the withdrawal of troops from Ireland is accepted as evi- 
dence of an improved state of affairs in that country—if the Go- 
vernment is entitled to take credit for a popular and wise policy 
there—the importation of soldiers to suppress insurrection in Eng- 
land must be received as equal proof of misrule in England. The 
argument cuts two ways. Ministers cannot boast of the state of 
Ireland, and escape reproach on account of the state of England. 
They have chosen to base their Irish case on an argument which, 
when applied to England, rebounds against them with terrible force. 
| And the same remark is applicable to the most extensive and va- 
| luable Colonies and dependencies of the Crown. They need addi- 
| tional troops. Ireland presents the only calm spot in the vast ex- 
panse of the British empire! 








TWO GOVERNMENTS IN ONE. 

“ There are at present, in fact, two Governments in England; the respon- 
sible Government of the Queen, and the irresponsible Government of the Tory 
Lords. Foreign Powers will no doubt see the wisdom of having a double set of 
Ministers in this country—one set accredited to the Government, and another 
to the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, and Sir Robert Peel—in order 

that they may know how far the former may be able to give effect to their 
| wishes in any arrangements which it may be necessary to enter into, and what 
steps may be additionally requisite to gain over the 'Tories.” 

MorninG Curonicre, August 13. 

In a certain sense, we are bound to agree with the Chronicle in 
the above description of the state of parties: for it is, as respects 
the existence of two Governments at the same time, a brief’ state- 
ment of our own view of the subject. But we must deny that either 

of these Governments is “ responsible.” There cannot be respon- 
| sibility without power. The Mrtnourne Government being so 
weak as to be under the necessity of submitting to the pleasure of 
the Pern Government, is no more accountable than any other mere 
instrument ; while the Preex Government escapes responsibility by 
keeping out of office. We have, in fact, a Tory Government con- 
ducted by Whig hands, and therefore irresponsible. Or it might 
be termed two Governments in one; the difference between the 
two parts being, that the Tories dictate all the measures, and the 
Whigs take all the salaries and patronage. But both the parts are 
irresponsible, and the whole is irresponsible, because the part which 
acts officially is under dictation, and the part which dictates has no 
official character. We prefer one responsible Government to two 
Governments in one without responsibility: and this is the ground 
on which we have for some time contended that it would be advan- 
tageous to fasten responsibility on the Tories by letting them into 
office. 

To whom this would be advantageous is quite another question. 
| It is one also on which both the aristocratic parties seem to have 
| made up their minds. They are equally opposed at heart to the 

progress of Reform. The principle of Conservatism is as much 
| Lord Metnourne’s as the Duke of Wettieron’s—Lord Joun 
| Russeve’s as Sir Roperr Peev’s. If this principle were avowed 
| by the Government, the principle of Reform would be outraged, 

and would instantly come into active operation. For Conservative 

purposes, therefore, it is most expedient that the Government 

should consist of men who do not avow the Conservative principle— 

who rather profess the principle of Reform. By means of a Govern- 
| ment professing the principle of Reform, that principle is laid 
| asleep; and by means of such a Government under Conservative 
direction, the principle of Conservatism quietly takes effect. It 
| would be very unwise in the aristocratic partics to rouse the prin- 
| ciple of Reform by ostensible Conservatism. Softly, by means of 
| delusion, is the only way of successfully resisting the progress of 
| Reform. Mr. Barina Watt, who has carefully examined the sub- 

ject, is quite right in saying, that we could not have so Conserva- 

tive a Government as the present—two Governments in one with- 
| out responsibility. 

So long as it will last, this is, no doubt, the most Conservative 
of Governments, or the “best possible Government” for Anti- 
Reform purposes. But how much longer will it last? Let us ask 
its principal supporter and puffer. Mr. O’Connewx said last night 
in the House of Commons— The country never was in a worse 
state than it is at present, as well political as financial.” This 
comment on the system of two Governments in one will meet with 

| a general response. 





COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 
| Ar different periods since the peace of 1815, attempts have been made 
| to extend commerce between the two nations of Europe foremost in 
| arts as in arms, and formed by nature for the closest intercourse. 
Both the Governments have been desirous of removing some of the 
restrictions which fetter the trade of their subjects; and when 
Ducuatrst was Minister of Commerce in France, and Mr. Vituigrs, 
now Earl of Cuarenpon, with Dr. Bowrina, acted on behalf of 
| the British Government, there were hopes of practical success. 
| But powerful “interests” in both countries thwarted the efforts of 
| their respective rulers; and the proposed changes were too limited 
in their nature to command the support of the great body of con- 
| sumers. For instance, the British Commissioners could not offer 
| the repeal of the Corn-laws; and Ducnatet durst not provoke 
| the hostility of linen-manufacturers, iron-masters, and the owners 
| of forests. So the negotiations resulted in failure. 
It appears, however, that the need of fresh markets has become 
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so pressing in France, that the Government of that country is 
again compelled to make an effort to extend the trade with Eng- 
land. The Journal du Commerce says— 

“The national energies must have more air and space for action: they 
suffocate in the narrow circle in which they are compelled to move ; and they 
will have no regular development until the Government shall have reformed a 
system whose object is to exclude foreign products, but the result of which is 
to prevent the sale of French products in foreign countries.” 

The Courrier Francais asks— 

Shall we then never be delivered from that absurd system of customs 
which since the Restoration has guided France, in order to isolate it from the 
rest of the world? Ata period when commerce and industry are the law of 
nations, shall we persist in producing only for ourselves, that is to say, without 
competition or emulation? We act as if one country of the globe could yield 
all sorts of productions and manufactures. We prohibit alike raw material, 
objects of consumption, and manufactured products.” 

The Temps speaks in the same tone— 

“ We cannot refuse to acknowledge the existence of abuse in the restrictive 
system which is obstinately maintained by our rulers. It would appear that 
the Continental blockade is still the supreme law of Ministerial economists. 
It is, however, very natural that we should give something in return for the 
concessions which we obtain. Exchange is the soul of commerce, and it cannot 
be multiplied too much. ‘The great point is certainly not to allow ourselves 
to be duped ; but are we, in order to prevent the risk of being duped, to adopt 
the sad alternative of folding our arms and shutting up shop ?” 

It has come to something like “ shutting up shop” at Bordeaux. 
Ships from the Colonies return in ballast; and unless the loss 
of the valuable trade in sugar be compensated by an additional ex- 

ort of wines and brandies, one of the chief commercial cities in 
aes will fall into decay like another Venice. 

Under this system of “ protection,” the mass of the people live 

sin a state of privation. According to the Paris correspondent of 
the Times, it has been ascertained that the stature of Frenchmen 
of the present generation is below that of their forefathers ; a con- 
sequence of deterioration in the quality and deficiency in the 
quantity of their food! It is not pretended that Frenchmen are 
Jess industrious or more immoral than their progenitors—the re- 
verse being generally admitted; but they experience extreme dif- 
ficulty in procuring the necessaries of life, without any prospect of 
bettering their lot, under a system which closes markets against 
the products of their labour, while it cannot check the growth of 
population. In short, France is distressed by the operation of the 
same causes which keep the mass of our own countrymen in po- 
verty and discontent. The Government is perplexed by memo- 
vials from various classes demanding relief. The protected inte- 
rests are not flourishing; while the millions of consumers suffer 
injury from prohibitions which these interests are resolved to main 
tain. But a struggle has commenced which may end in‘the demo- 
lition of restrictive duties. ‘The sturdy old soldier at the head of 
the French Government has been forced to reopen the negotiation 
with England for a more liberal commercial arrangement. We 
wish it success, and shall watch its progress. 





BARON GURNEY AT CHESTER. 

Tue behaviour of Judges presiding at trials of persons charged 
with political crimes ought always to be narrowly watched. ‘The 
law is sufficiently severe, but there is seldom wanting a disposition 
on the part of the Court to strain it against the accused democrate : 
and it may be noticed as a common practice of Judges to descant 
in their opening addresses to Grand Juries, on the peculiar enor- 
mity of offences against the State in a country so well governed as 
England. Men who side with power and are well to do in the 
world, like such observations. They are pleased to hear that no- 
body is to blame save the wretched prisoners—that the ruling and 
the privileged have done no wrong—that the discontented have no 
excuse for turbulence. Thus flattered, they are disposed to act 
with vigour, and to let the law take its full swing. The Judge 
speaks directly to the Grand Jury, but the court is crowded with 
the persons of whom the Petty Juries are composed—seldom the 
peers of the prisoner, but belonging to a class between whom and 
the working-people there is deep animosity. Little need of stimu- 
lating the prejudices of the ‘‘shopocrat” against the “ operative.” 
Yet that must have been the effect, though of course it could not 
have been the design, of such a charge as Baron Gurney delivered 
at Chester on Monday last. Adveriing to the Chartist offences, 
that learned person is reported to have held the following lan- 
guage— 

“ "There are nearly twenty persons counted in the calendar for having riot- 
ously assembled; but te depositions which have been returned to me carry the 
cases much further than those of ordinary cases of riots. ‘They disclose the 
laborious machinations of evil-minded men to infuse discontent into the minds 
of the mass ef the operatives, and indeed of the labouring classes in general, by 
teaching them that the higher and middling classes are their tyrants and 
oppressors; that they (the working- people) are miserable, abject, degraded 
slaves, in a state of wretchedness and of misery; that it was not intended by 
the providence of God that wealth should be so unequally distributed as it is; 
and that if they will exert themselves, all this will be at an end. ‘he means 
they propose to do this is to provide themselves with arms, under the pretence 
of defending themselves ; to abstain from labour during a given time ; to take 
from the rich that which they had acquired by fair means; and, at last, to 
assemble a National Convention. It is lamentable that men should be found 
so wicked as to attempt such delusions, and it is no less lamentable to see men 
so credulous as to believe them. What poor man in this country suffers op- 
pression? What rich man, if he had the will, has the power to inflict it? If 
-any case of individual wrong occurs, the courts of justice are open, and the 
poorest man in the land will readily find assistance to come into court, Never 
are the ears cither of a judge or jury deaf to the claims of the poorest man for 
justice.” 

Is not the practice of transmitting depositions to the Judge very 
questionable ? The depositions frequently contain statements 
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which the witnesses venture not to make in open court, and 
predispose the judgment against the prisoner ; for his case is not 
laid at the same time before the person whose opinion must hayg 
great influence in determining his fate. The law says that by the 
evidence given to Court and Jury shall the verdict be ruled; but 
the mind of the Court may be poisoned before a witness opens 
his lips. 

We pass to that part of the charge where Baron Gurnay askg 
what poor man in this country suffers oppression? The question, 
if put from a different place and on a less solemn occasion, would 
be ludicrous. “ What rich man, if he has the will, has the power 
to inflict it?" Every rich man, Baron Gurney, can use the lay 
as an instrument of oppression. There is no need to search out 
another. ‘The courts of justice afford to him who has money ample 
means of ruining him who has none. “ The courts of justice are 
open!” Most true; but has Baron Gurney never heard of Horxg 
Tooxr’s now hackneyed retort—“ So is the London Tayern ” 
“ The poorest in the land will readily find assistance to come into 
court.” Where ?—Everybody knows that the practical denial of 
justice is a grievance of which the people of England complain 
loudly, and have been complaining for many years: witness the 
scores of bills annually brought into Parliament with a view to re« 
medy—but in yain. Yet Baron Gurney cannot see any cause of 
complaint ! 

We proceed to that part of the Judge’s charge in which he ex- 
pounded the law of conspiracy— 

“In a conspiracy, as you well know, it is not necessary, nor is it even 
possible, that all the parties should do one and the same thing. A conspiracy 
is carried into execution by different persons in different places, doing different 
things, all conducing to the accomplishment of the design in which they are 
engaged. Some would call meetings; others would preside ; others speak, in 
struct, and inflame. Others would go about privately to stir up; others dis- 
tribute publications explanatory of the objects to be obtained, and the means 
to procure them. Others would manufacture arms, and others obtain their 
disposal. For the purpose of making « conspiracy, it is not necessary that they 
should all have known of it; but it, by means of these speeches and publica- 
tions, they are induced to act, though ata distance from each other, in the 
execution of the same plan, they are still conspirators: the act of one is 
the act of all. An act done in this county for the furtherance of the common 
design, is an act for which they are all answerable, even though the parties 
should never have designed it; and though they should reside in another 
county, they may be properly charged in one and the same indictment.” 

Baron Gurney, we presume, spoke sound law; but to unlearned 
persons his dictum has the appearance of absurdity. To say that 
a manis guilty of conspiring to do that which he never designed to 
do, and is punishable for acts which he himself neither committed 
nor even heard of, sounds like pure nonsense: but when it is re- 
membered that on such grounds convictions may be obtained and 
severe sentences follow, the temptation to ridicule disappears be- 
fore the feeling of shame and sorrow that this should be called 
law and justice in England. 

The convicted must not expect mercy from Baron Gurney; who 
assured the Grand Jury that “the most rigorous punishment should 
be inflicted on those who are found guilty.” 

After all, the Judge, though he talked in this reprehensible 
manner, by a bad licence of the bench, say perform the part of 
“prisoner's counsel,” as the old constitutional maxim prescribes, 
and see fair play with the Attorney-General. 





THOUGHTS ON THE MODEL OF THE BATTLE 
OF WATERLOO. 

A Noranir exemplification of the truth of Tloracr’s maxim on 
the superiority of eyesight over hearing, continues to be presented 
by the model of the Battle of Waterloo, exhibited at the Egyptian 
Vfall, Piccadilly. Young ladies are understood to complain that 
the figures are “so small;” the fact being, that they expected a 
battle-piece of BourGanonr's. It may be consolation to them, how- 
ever, to know, that it is a most exact representation of what they 
would see, if they could realize the romantic wish of finding them- 
selves at the side of their “ heavy dragoon,” in a position favourable 
for a general view of a great battle. 

To the military student and the popular politician, the model pre- 
sents an object of surpassing interest ; and the writer of this is not 
ashamed to say, that after nearly a quarter of a century’s painful 
attraction to the subject, it has thrown a burst of light upon his 
views, which he feels wounded to think he should not sooner have 
arrived at from the means within his reach. 

As there can be no suspicion of unfair leaning towards the 
French in the author of the model and explanatory pamphiet, his 
numbers may be taken as correct, at least in one direction. It 
appears then, that at the commencement of the battle, (of the 
period, in fact, between eleven o'clock and half-past four,) the 
French under Navorzon were inferior in infantry and artillery to 
the troops before them by about 2,200 men, and superior in cavalry 
by about 2,700, leaving a balance of about 500 to set off against 
the advantages of the opponent from his position; an effect to 
which it was entirely inadequate, if it be true, as M. Jacques Prr- 
son vouches, that there were 1,500 dead, with of course treble the 
number of wounded, before the post of Hougomont alone. The 
Allies had the disadvantage common to all alliances, of being com- 
posed of troops of different nations ; while the French again had the 
disadvantage of being an army which only a hundred days before 
had been officered by the other side, and in which general officers 
were actually deserting to the enemy on the day of battle with 
arms and accoutrements. On the whole, therefore, it is scarcely @ 


fair representation to the French to say, that in round numbers, 
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the battle from eleven o'clock to half-past four was a contest of 
70,000 against 70,000 upon equal terms. 

One point, however, of the author's statement must be closely 
taken to task. After giving the number of artillerymen on both 
sides, he gives the French a gun for something less than every 26 
men, and the English a gun for something more than 52; a pro- 
portion which, unless it be true that two English artillerymen can- 
not do the work of one Frenchman, is manifestly out of the limits 
of possibility. Everybody knows that 26 men to a gun is a most 
copious allowance, and leaves at least 10 for occupations not 
visible upon the field of battle; and that 52 is out of all reason. 
In confirmation of this, the author gives the Prussians a gun for 
19 artillerymen ; which is probably the nearest to correct. The 
inference from all which is, that the statements about the number 
of guns are contradictory, and consequently of no authority in any 
direction. ‘The probability is, that all the artilleries present, had 
guns in nearly the same proportion to the men that were to man 
them; the best, if anything, the most. 

Saving this, the account appears to be precise. At half-past 
four, the Prussians are stated to have made their appearance, to 
the amount of in round numbers 16,500 men; and by half-past six 
to have been increased to 44,000, and at seven to 50,000. The total 
account therefore stands thus. Seventy thousand men engage 
seventy thousand, for five hours and a half. At that period rein- 
forcements to one side begin to arrive; and by the time each of 
the original forees may be considered as reduced by the loss of 
four or five thousand killed, with three times as many wounded, 
and the effects of mutual disorganization and exhaustion besides, 
to an effective force of fifty thousand or less, fifty thousand new 
men come up, and by dint of double numbers drive the others from 
the field. 

Here then is the military fact established for the benefit of Eu- 
rope and posterity by the battle of Waterloo ; which is, that after 
one of the hardest struggles within the range of history, and many 
chances of winning, as their opponents are obliged to allow, by dint 
of double numbers a French army fighting for national independence 
canbe beaten. To the English aristocracy and its retainers, the battle 
of Waterloo might be useful, but not glorious; for there is no 
glory, in the military acceptation of the term, in overpowering 
brave men by double numbers. If that be glory, what would they 
have called it if they had been beaten? and the very soldiers em- 
ployed to show the exhibition declare, that if the arrival of the 
Prussians had been delayed two hours, they should have been 
driven in. ‘These observations might be uncalled for, if it was cer- 
tain the people of England had got to the end of being asked to 
give up the produce of their toil, to rear monuments to what the 
irrepressible outburst of their feelings on the recovery of France's 
independence in 1830, demonstrates them to have learned to 
consider a success as anti-national in object as it was unjust in 
principle. 

But, for a view of the whole case, there are some elements not 
within the plan. Grovcuy’s force of 40,000 French, and Tet- 
MAN’s corps of 15,000 Prussians, are not alluded to. Before the 
battle then, the total forces stcod thus,—French 110,000, Allies 
135,000. The proportions may be represented by two ficets, one 
of 11 sail of the line, and the other of 13 and a 40 gun ship to re- 
present the fraction. This is precisely the disparity at Trafalgar 
(27 to 33) ; with the further coincidence that the larger force was an 
allied one, but with the difference that the winners were reversed, 
At Trafalgar the smaller number beat the greater; at Waterloo the 
greater beat the smaller. Suppose then a British Admiral with 
eleven sail of the line against the odds mentioned. On aprevious day 
he attacks the opposing fleet or portions of it, and succeeds in sepa- 
rating it. Ile despatches four ships with a view to keep six and 
the forty-gun ship in employment at a distant point ; and then attacks 
the remainder with seven against seven. Te brings them to close 
action for five hours and a half, by which time the strength of each 
fleet of seven ships is reduced to that of five or less; when, from 
some cause or other, there come successively into action five fresh 
ships, which have evaded the vessels sent to detain them, leavy- 
ing one ship and the forty-gun to keep them in play; and the end 
is, that in two hours and a half more, the fleet of seven ships is 
destroyed. It is astonishing how things come down in the grasp 
of the computist. This is an exact representation of the case ; 
and suppose now, that the French United Service Gazettes, if such 
there be, were found boasting nearly a quarter ofa century after the 
fact, of the “imperishable halo left around the French navy,” by 
“the greatest triumph achieved by modern arms”—(the modern 
arms have an odd notion of a triumph)—and that the French people 
was interminably called upon to pay for some new memorial of its 
astonishment at the imperishable wonder. To say the least, 
we should consider the French small sailors and great bragga- 
docios. 

The truth is, that at the battle of Waterloo a disposing Provi- 
dence seemed determined to make a division of results. ‘The 
English aristocracy had all the benefit of success, and their ene- 
mies all the glory of demonstrating that against fearful odds in 
numbers they could fight the battle over again. A battle gained 
by dint of two to one, is a small stock in trade for Absolutisi to 
set up with. 

If the French are wise, they will get the Model to Paris; and 
add (as might easily be done by the help of an accessory apart- 
ment,) some intimation of the positions of Grovcny and the 
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MEMOIRS OF DR. MORRISON, 
Artnoven his eminence is exaggerated, according to custom, by 
the religious sections with which he was connected, and though fail- 
ing in the great object of his travail, the conversion of the Chinese, 
Dr. Mornison was a very remarkable man. His early life affords 
a striking example of the effects of resolute purpose ; his whole ca- 
reer displays the power of industry and perseverance in achieving 
distinction, even when unassisted by shining talents; and he is en- 
titled to the high merit of being the first European who, possessing 
a thorough knowledge of the language and literature of China, re- 
alized that knowledge in a shape which has rendered it accessible 
to all future times, by his translation of the Scriptures, and his 
Chinese Dictionary,—gigantic undertakings, both in their execu- 
tion and the preliminary labours indispensable to their execution, 
which can only be paralleled amongst the scholars of an olden time. 

Rosert Morrison was born near Morpeth, in Northumberland, 
in 1782. His father, a “truly pious man,” originally “ obtained a 
livelihood by agricultural pursuits,” but in what capacity is not 
stated. Ife subsequently removed to Newcastle, where he followed 
the business of a last and boot-tree maker; to which his son was 
apprenticed, after a scanty education. 

Ilis religious prospects were better than the secular. In addition 
to the example of his parents, Roserr “ enjoyed the catechetical 
exercises” of the Reverend Joun Hurron, whose ministry his pa- 
rents attended. But, like many shining lights of the Evangelical 
persuasion, his youth was not considered free from irregularities. 

“ Has the eye of God,” he subsequently writes in one of his journals, “ who 
is of spotlers holiness and infallible justice, attended me in my sinful wander- 
ings ; when ‘T walked according tothe course of this world ?’—attended me when L 
was going in the path my parents forbade me ; in my nocturnal rambles round the 
town with my wicked companions ?—attended me on the Lord’s-day, to the 
scenes of iniquity ?—in my search of sinful amusements? Has the ear of God 
been witnessing all my hateful acts? Yes, yes,O my soul! and more than all this. 
The ear of God has heard my filthy conversation. ‘There is not a word in m 
tongue, but he knoweth it altogether; he understandeth my thoughts afar off 
He, he was there when I spake falsely to my father. He knew when I took his 
holy name in vain, and filled my mouth with leasing ; when I joined in the song 
of the drunkard; when I spent the Lord’s-day in vain conversation. He has 
witnessed my blasphemous thoughts, my impure notions. These are some of 
the things for which my heart condemns me, and God is greater than my 
heart, and knoweth all things. O what shall I say now concerning the pre- 
sence of God? He attended me in my wanderings, and oh! eternal thanks 
to his name, when his eye saw me on the brink of the bottomless pit, his arm 
was stretched out to pluck me as a brand from the burning, and prevented my 
falling headlong into e ernal perdition. Lallelujah! hallelujah!” 

The exact period is not known, when, in the words of his bio- 
grapher, “ Robert Morrison became the subject of that great 
change which the Saviour describes as the new birth.” It took 
place, however, towards the close of 1797, or the beginniag of 1798 ; 
but was heralded by no special circumsiances, and was unmarked 
by those eestatic trances which frequently accompanied the conver- 
sions of the day.* ‘The following is his own account of the matter, 
written in 1802, to the Committce of Hoxton Academy, when he 
applied for admission into what may be called the Theological Uni- 
versity of the Dissenters. It will be seen that his sins are softened, 
compared with the extract from his journal. 

“It was, perhaps, about five years ago, that I was much awakened to a sense 
of sin, though I cannot recollect any particular circumstance which led to it ; 
unless it were, that at that time I grew somewhat loose and profane; and 
more than onc: being drawn aside by wicked company, (even at that early time 
of life.) 1 became intoxicated. Reflection upon my conduct became a source 
of much uneasiness to me, and I was brought to a serious concern about my 
soul. I felt the dread of eternal damnation. ‘he fear of death compassed 
me about, and I was led to cry mightily to God, that he would pardon my sin, 
that he would grant me an interest in the Saviour, and that he would renew 
me in the spirit of my mind. Sin became a burden. t was then that I ex- 
pericnced a change of life, and, I trust, 2 change of heart too. I broke off 
from my former careless companions, and gave myself to reading, to medita- 
tion, and to prayer. It pleased God to reveal his Son in me; and at that time 
I experienced much of *the kindness of youth, and the love of espousals;? 
and though the first flash of affection wore off, L trust my love to aud know- 
ledge of the Saviour have increased. Since that time, (soon after which I 
joined in communion with the church under the Reverend Jolin Hutton, 
my present pastor, and likewise became a member of a praying society,) the 
Lord has been gradually pleased tohumble and prove me; and, though L have 
often experinced much joy and peace in believing, L have likewise experienced 
much opposition from the working of indwelling sin—* the flesh lusting against 
the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh ; and these being contrary the one to 
the other, I could not do the things that I would.’ Lhave gradually dis- 
covered more of the holiness, spirituality, and extent of the divine law, and 
more of my own vileness and unworthiness in the sight of God, and the free- 
ness and richness of sovereign grace. [have sinned as I could; it is‘ by the 
grace of God [ am what I am.’” 2 

The change was beneficial to him in a moral and worldly as well 
as in arcligious sense, for from this time his ardent love of study 
may be dated. He began to visit the poor and the sick; with 
whom he prayed, and towards whose assistance he set apart a por- 
tion of his scanty earnings. In January 1799 he commenced a 
journal, seemingly with a view to record his daily progress in 














* The reader not acquainted with the early literature of Methodism, will 
find a short account of one of these conversions, in the case of ALEXANDER 
Kinuam, Spectator, No. 514; 5th May 1838, 
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literature and the arts of Christian living ; and he divided his day 
into portions; giving seven hours to sleep, passing of necessity 
from ten to twelve in manual labour, and “ employing the remainder 
in Christian society and retirement.” To facilitate his progress, 
he learned short-hand; and when at work, a Bible or some other 
book was placed before him. His youthful studies appear to have 
been extensive, but desultory; the efforts of a mind burning to ad- 
vance, but ignorant of the road, and without directions. Botany, 
arithmetic, and astronomy, were objects of his attention; but his 
books were few, and not the best adapted to form the taste, 
according to this enumcration—lIIervey’s Works, Roman's 
Letters, Marsuarti on Sanctification, Mosueim’s Ecclesiastical 
History, and Henry’s Commentary on the Bible; besides the 
Evangelical Magazine, whose Missionary intelligence probably in- 
fluenced his future life. About the same time, or a little earlier, 
he appears to have engaged in original composition ; and two juve- 
nile essays are still preserved,—one on “ Whether Self-love prompts 
to true Piety or not,” and the other on “ Natural Beauty ;” 
efforts by so much the more praiseworthy, as he persevered in 
spite of constitutional headaches, and perhaps debility springing 
from ill-health, for he often complains in his journal of a drowsi- 
ness which compelled him to desist from reading. 

At what time he began to entertain thoughts of the ministry, 
does not clearly appear; probably earlier than is supposed, though 
he might not commit his ideas to paper, or communicate them to 
others, whilst they were mere visions floating before his hopes. By 
1801, however, he had distinct views that way; beginning a more 
systematic course of study, and to learn Latin. 

“ Friday, June 19.—This day I entered with Mr. Laidler, to learn Latin. 
I paid ten shillings and sixpence, the entrance-money, and am to pay one 
guinea per quarter. I know not what may be the end; God only knows. It 
is my desire, if he please to spare me in the world, to serve the gospel of Christ, 
as he shall give opportunity. © Lord my God, my whole hope is in thee, and 
in thee alone. Lord, be merciful to me a sinner, through Christ my Saviour ; 
and grant thy blessing with this attempt, if it please thee. Amen.” 

“ The expense” of this instruction, says Mrs. Morrtson, ‘ was 
to be saved out of his earnings: his manual labour could not, 
therefore, be diminished. Accordingly, he still went to work at six 
o'clock in the morning, and continued until the same or a later 
hour in the evening. He attended on Mr. Laidler between the 
hours of nine and ten in the morning, and redeemed from sleep the 
time that was necessary for carrying on his studies. His meals 
were so arranged as to afford opportunity for study. As might be 
expected, his proficiency corresponded with his ardour and perse- 
verance; for when, eighteen months afterwards, he entered at 
Hoxton Academy, he had acquired not only an elementary‘acquaint- 
ance with the Latin language, but also the rudiments of Greek and 
Hebrew.” He was assisted by an extraordinary memory; one in- 
stance of which is too singular to be passed over. When in his 
thirteenth year, he repeated one evening the whole of the Hun- 
dred-and-nineteenth Psalm, Scottish version. To try him, Mr. 
Hutton, the “ catechetical” minister, did not go straightforward, 
but took different parts forward and backward: the youth never- 
theless accomplished the feat without a single mistake. 

The Anglican Episcopal Church is perhaps the only establish- 
ment, depending upon an ever-expanding opinion, which uses no 
exertions to influence that opinion, either by looking out for intel- 
lectual champions or by appeals to the selfish interests of the mass. 
If talent beyond the average can get tothe University, it has a good 
chance, perhaps a certainty, of advancement; but the English 
Church seeks for nothing either amongst the people or the higher 
classes. How contrary is this supineness to the policy of the 
Romish Church, or of the Sectarians! Mingling continually with 
the people on a family footing, their ministers notice all the ability 
produced, and no pains are spared to allure into their church such 
youth as are adapted for its service; the class of novices, or lay 
teachers, in each religion, (differing so widely as they do in all 
external forms and discipline,) offering an admirable school of 
probation to try and to train aspirants. This practice of Popery 
and Dissent has a twofold advantage,—drawing into the respective 
ministries a fresh and active supply of all the talent in their com- 
munion ; whilst it connects their flocks directly with the church 
either in memory, hope, or possession. 

Rosert Morrison appears to have been one of the fruits of this 
policy: within eighteen months after his entrance to the Re- 
verend Mr. Latpier “ to learn Latin,’ he applied in November 
1802 to the Committee of Hoxton Academy for admission as a 
student ; which was immediately granted. On _ his arrival, he was 
distinguished for indefatigable industry, but not for brilliant talents ; 
each of four eminent surviving fellow-students bearing testimony 
to the same effect. ‘ The early development of his mental charac- 
ter,” says Dr. Frercuer, “ was marked by no predominant feature, 
except that of intense and continued application.” Dr. Crunte 
speaks of his “ indefatigable,” Dr. Burper of his “ exemplary dili- 
gence ;” and the following striking anecdote is told by Dr. Payns— 

“ When he entered the house, he had made some proficiency in Latin, but had 
done very little in Greek. He wished to proceed in company with us, who 
were considerably in advance of him; and by putting forth that power of in- 
tense application for which he was so preéminently distinguished, and which 
secured to him in after life such splendid success, he attained his object. La- 
bouring literally night and day, he soon overtook us; and we had the pleasure, 
as I then felt it, and now feel it to have been a high honour, of enjoyiag his 
companionship till he left Hoxton for Gosport.” 

Rosert Moratson had not left home till his mother’s death, 
and then with considerable reluctance on the part of his family ; 
his father weeping over him, and only consenting at last, “ afraid 
lest he should be opposing the will of the Lord,” Part of this 
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reluctance arose from a more practical motive than affection; for | troubles arising from the headstrong conduct of Lord Napier, 
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the old man’s health was feeble, and Ronert was a mainstay of 
the business, so that he had not been absent a month when he re. 
ceived “ an affectionate invitation to return.” His reply to this jg 
not only characteristic in itself, and an example of skilfully “ givin 
the go-by,” but remarkable as showing how soon he had acquired 
the tone of a teacher. 

* February 5, 1803, 

“Honoured Father, Brother, and Sister—I received your letter of the 19th 
ult. The account of my father’s leg growing worse and worse concerns me: 
but what can Ido? Ilook to my God, and my father’s God. * He doeth alj 
things well,’ and he will make all things work together for good to those who 
love him. | My father, my brother, my sisters, I resign you all, and myself, to 
his care, who I trust careth for us. Are not our days few? yet I desire, if the 
Lord will, that he may grant you wherewithal to provide things honest in the 
sight of all men during the few days of your pilgrimage. I trust he will; and 
may the Lord bless you with rich communications of saving grace and knowledge, 
You advise me to return home. I thank you for your kind intentions ; may 
the Lord bless you for them. But I have no inclination to do so; having set 
my hand to the plough, I would not look back. It hath pleased the Lord to 
prosper me so far, and grant me favour in the eyes of this people.” 

He had not been long at Hoxton before he began to preach in 
the neighbouring villages: and in eight or nine months he decided 
on becoming a missionary. To this the College was not favourable, 
as it would rather have kept him at home; but as he remained in 
the same mind after “ consideration and prayer,” their consent wag 
given: he was sent to the Missionary Academy at Gosport ; and, 
after some time spent in preparatory studies, he embarked for New 
York in January 1807, to be conveyed to China in an American 
vessel; this circuitous route being necessary to escape any dif: 
ficulties the Company might have thrown in his way, adventurers 
of any kind to Canton, but especially missionaries, not being at all 
to their taste. 

Passing over his short sojourn in America, and his voyage, which, 
though containing matter of a racy nature, are not strictly biogra- 
phical, we find him housed at the American Factory; Canton, in 
September 1807; and here his difficulties as a missionary and his 
labours as a linguist began. To follow him in detail during the 
ensuing twenty-seven years of his life, which, with the exception of 
a two years’ excursion to England, were spent in a sort of free cons 
finement at Canton or Macao, is beside the purpose of this notice, 
It will be sufficient if we indicate its leading points; leaving those 
who desire fuller information of his views, his difficulties, and his 
daily thoughts, to consult the volumes. After the civil coolness of 
the few European residents, his first obstacle was the Chinese law 
of non-intercourse, which would have baffled an apostle with the 
gift of tongues. ‘To go forth and preach, had the Chinese he 
picked up in England enabled him, was impossible: a cons 
gregation ready to his hands could not have met without great 
danger—even his servants and assistants rana risk in attending him, 
But, upon the spot, the sound sense of Ronert Morrison soon 
perceived that the first essential of a missionary to a polished and 
lettered people like the Chinese, was a thorough knowledge of their 
language, if he would not expose himself and his mission to critical 
contempt and ridicule. He also saw that, by means of the press, 
a way was open for the circulation of Christian doctrines, more 
extensive than by preaching, if not so effective; but for such 
a purpose a still nicer acquaintance with the Chinese style was 
required, less he should misinterpret the sense of the Scrip- 
tures, or render them ludicrous. At the British Museum he had 
studied the books of the Jesuits; he had also received some 
instruction from a Chinese who was in England. But in China, 
Morrison discovered that he had done but little. The dictionary 
he brought out with him, and “ perhaps all in Europe,” contained 
only the words of an old compilation by Tartars, in fourteen 
volumes, whereas the proper dictionary was in thirty-two. Here 
was a new task, to copy all the additional words: he also applied 
himself to the common and Mandarin dialects for discourse, and to the 
learned style for writing. Partly from zeal, partly from motives of 
economy, he avoided the European society of the place, almost ex- 
clusively associating with the natives. He studied, ate, and slept, 
in a “go-down,” that is, a kitchen-floor: he adopted the habits, 
mode of living, and dress of the Chinese, and took his meals with 
his native teachers, for the sake of the dialogue; though he sub= 
sequently doubted the utility of this, but, as we interpret him, for 
spiritual purposes. Such was his progress, that in less than two 








years he was appointed translator to the East India Company, with 
a salary of 500/.; although on his arrival he had passed ostensibly 
as an American, lest as an English subject he might have been sent 
away. Tis mastery of the language and his knowledge of the 
Chinese character were so great, that the diplomacy of the Celestial 
officials was often baffled by Dr. Morrison ; and on one occasion, 
the wisdom of the serpent shone more conspicuously in the mise 
sionary than in the civil servants, for, being called upon to translate 
a letter from some fiery captain of the Royal Navy, he refused to do 
it, for reasons whose validity was at once admitted. Such was his 
industry, that, in addition to his official duties, an extensive core 
respondence, preaching, praying, attempting to convert natives, 
and managing the affairs of the Missionary Society in the Indian 
Archipelago, he found time to translate the greater part of the 
Scriptures into Chinese, and to labour eight hours a day in come 
piling a dictionary of the language, which established his European 
reputation as a Chinese scholar, whilst the Chinese themselves gave 
him the title of what is translated as “ Le Docteur Ma.” 

Such toils, with anxiety, and much confinement, in a hot climate, 
wore him out prematurely, as he died when only in his fifty-third 
The immediate disease seems to have been a sort of slow 
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whose failure he predicted from the first. Dr. Morrisox was twice 
married; leaving a family by each wife, to which the East India 
Company granted pensions. Of the few traits of manner which 
the volume affords, we may note that his staidness in youth made 

ersons fancy he was in ill-health, and his Ameri can landlord de- 
scribes him as “ civil rather than affable.” Of his piety there can 
be no question, and he was probably zealous in season and out of 
season ; for Dr. Cunt states, that when at Hoxton, “some people 
secretly disliked his visits, because he always concluded them with 

rayer.” Of his industry and acquirements his life is a sufficient 
example ; and in matters not relating to missions his judgment 
seems to have been remarkably sound, as it was too in all the prac- 
tical parts of missionary business, failing only in his expectations of 
future results. Ilis talent does not appear to have lain at all to- 
wards the imaginative, or even the elevated branches of human 
letters, but he seems to have had a power of stern or sly repartee. 

A RETORT. 

We set out together [an American is speaking] to the counting-house of 
the shipowner, previously to hisembarkation. I cannot forget the air of sup- 

ressed ridicule which lurked on the merchant’s features, and in his speech and 
manners towards Morrison, whom he appeared to pity as a deluded enthusiast, 
while he could not but secretly respect his self-denial, devotion, courage, and 
enterprise. When all business matters were arranged, he turned about from 
his desk, and, with a sardonic grin, addressing Morrison, (whose countenance 
was “a book wherein men might read strange things,”) said—“* And so, Mr. 
Morrison, you really expect that you will make an impression on the idolatry 
of the great Chinese empire ?” “ No, Sir,” said Morrison, with more than his 
usual sternness, “ 1 expect God will.” 

The liberality with which the Missionary Society supported him 
throughout, redounds greatly to their credit; and it is difficult at 
present to measure the importance of Dr. Morrtson’s labours, till 
it be seen to what extent the literature and learning of Europe are 
benefited by accessions from the stores of Chinese annals and Celes- 
tial wisdom. It would be useless, however, to pretend that any ad- 
yance has been made towards the conversion of the three hundred 
millions of the Chinese empire. Mrpuurst, a modern missionary, 
seems to despair of success; Minne, an assistant of Morrison, 
only mustered at Singapore a congregation of some dozen; and 
the great master himself never seems to have been able to assemble 
many more. It is not merely the scanty numbers, however, that 
throw doubt upon the probability of missionary success in China ; 
but the questionable motives of some converts, and the cool, civil, 
critical way in which the Doctor’s attempts were generally met. 
Take a few examples. 

' CHINESE THEOLOGY. 

July 7.—My assistants conversed with me at length this evening on the sub- 
ject of religion. They were of opinion that the notions of foreigners and of the 
Chinese are very similar in religious concerns. I acknowledged that there 
were many truths common to both, particularly respecting the duty of one man 
to another ; but respecting God, our duty to him, and the way in which a sin- 
ful creature is accepted of God, they were widely different. 1 said that they 
burned candles, offered incense, slew sheep, &e. to make God propitious, but 
Jesus gave himself a sacrifice to make atonement for sin, They re- 
marked, with contempt, that those who abounded in those offerings were bad 
people : good people had no occasion to do so; Kung-foo-tsze (Confucius) did not 
teach it. There was no oceasion to worship God daily if the heart were good : 
many of those who worshipped were bad notwithstanding. That some who 
worshipped were bad people, was true; but it would not make those good 
who neglected it. And to speak of those who did not worship God as having 
a good heart, was unreasonable; it was like saying that a man was a good son 
though he neither loved his parents nor obeyed them. They were here rather 
at aloss for an answer; and asked me if [ thought all the men in China were 
bad men? I said that all the men in the world had offended God; that aman 
might fulfil many duties to his fellow men, but we owe duties to God, the per- 
formance of which is necessary to constitute us good men. —They asked me 
why the Chinese had not the doctrines to which I adhered, and why they were 
not sent to them of God? T asked them why the Chinese were more civilized 
and had many temporal blessings which some of the barbarous nations around 
them had not? They could not tell, but they thought Jesus and Confucius 
were alike—the one intended for Europe and the other for China. 

CHINA MEN ON SACRIFICE. 

My people discoursed this evening about the paper which the Chinese burn 
with gold and silver leaf on it. The paper, they say, is to represent raiment, 
and the gold and silver leaf money ; all which, when sent up in flame, are caught 
by the surrounding spirits. I asked if they thought the spirits had need of 
clothes, or were delighted by the offering. The reply was that they did not know. 
They laughed at it, but said it was the prevailing custom, and therefore ob- 
served ; Magistrates and the Emperor himself attending to it, and they could 
not be singular. This reasoning the Chinese said was not good, but the usage 
was not properly theirs; it was introduced by sorcerers. Confucius did not 
inculcate it. The observances were introduced by Ho-shang, (Budha priests,) 





Kung-foo-tsze, or Confucius as he has been Latinized, was a wise and good 
man. Low-héen insisted that but for him the Chinese must have been mere 
brutes, and that not to worship him would be the highest ingratitude. We 
allowed that he should be esteemed and venerated; but then the Almighty, 
who was the Creator of the world, created him, and gave him the wisdom 
which he possessed. He was, to say the most that could be said, but the ser- 
vant of God; therefore to pay equal honour to him as to God, or worship him 
instead of God, was altogether indefensible. Low-héen was in a difficulty 
here. His next resource was to compare Kung-foo-tsze to the Lord Jesus, 
and to claim the same honour for the Chinese sage that I did for the Saviour, 

3ut here again, allowing that Kung-foo-tsze was all that he claimed for him, 
the character and claims of Jesus were widely different, and vastly greater. 
Christ was “God manifest in the flesh.” Kung-foo-tsze was a good man, but 
merely man. He regarded only the Chinese, but Jesus extended his regards to 
the world, Low-héen interrupted me by asking whom Jesus had sent to 
Canton. 

The volumes which have furnished this long notice contain a 
vast mass of particulars relating to Dr. Morrison, and the means 
of forming a distinct chronological account of his career, (though 
their own chronology is far from regular,) as well as tracing 
him in his public occupations and private studies. Some curious 
and some interesting letters will also be found amongst his rather 
voluminous correspondence, and anecdotes are told which inci- 
dentally denote traits of character. But as a whole, the work is 
deficient in art, and overlaid with trivial details, having neither 
interest nor character—lIctters of compliment or business, and long 
quotations from his diary, which, though exhibiting proofs of his 
piety, display no marks of a piety differing from that of his sect. 
The work is also wanting in a description of manners, and of those 
peculiarities which denote the individual, and (but this was to be 


| looked for) in a critical estimate of his character. 


It also appears, in our less ecstatic view, to possess a graver 
fault both against good taste and sober religion in its indiscriminate 
extracts from the private journal of Dr. Morrison. The primary 
use of such a memorial is strictly personal ; serving, first, as a means 
of indirect self-discipline, by accustoming the individual to take 
note of his studies, thoughts, and actions, as well as to mark the 
escape of time; second, to form a key-note to his memory, sug- 
gesting by a single word, both time and circumstances he might not 
otherwise have been able to recall; third, affording a channel by 
which we may record our passing judgments upon what we meet with, 
whether in books or life. In dealing with such memorials, it may 
be taken as a rule, that whatever is general—whatever consists of a 
notice of men or books, metaphysical or physical topics, or mere 
speculation—may be safely published, the only point being, “ is it 
worth publication ?” But we cannot conceive amore delicate task 
than that of dealing with matter purely personal. An individual, 
though little accustomed to composition, must be well aware how 
much is written down at the first heat, which, on a sober revisal, 
he would not have go forth to the world, even though he sat down 
to write on a general topic and expressly for the world’s perusal. 
Ilow much of delicacy, then, is necessary in a diary, whose ver 
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against whom they entered into a long declamation, and inveighed against their 
sloth, ignorance, and uselessness. : 
A HONG MERCHANT AND A COOLIE. 

A Hong merchant, to whom I gave the Testament, remarked lately, that it | 
appeared to him that there were some things in our sacred books as fabulous as | 
In theirs; as, for instance, the ascension of Jesus Christ. Did I suppose that 
there were in Heaven rooms and other conveniences, for the material body of 
Jesus? I have a coolce (i. e. a labourer, who sweeps the rooms, brings water, 
&c.) of tolerable integrity, though very ignorant, whom I cannot persuade to 
come and listen to my exhortations, or join in family worship. I think his real 
Motive is a bigoted attachment to what he considers properly Chinese; though 
he says the reason is that he is so poor he has no heart to worship God. 


CIVIL POLEMICS. 
Learning with my two assistants the word “hope,” we made two sentences 
to exemplify it—* I hope you are well,” and “the hope of a future life.” The 
ormer, when rendered into English, they learned with all eagerness, but dis- 
covered an aversion to the latter. I asked them how it came to pass that the 
affairs of the present life were esteemed so important, whilst those of a future 
and eternal state were neglected. Without returning an answer, and merely 
to gratify me, it was with a sneer that they desired me to teach them the 
English of the sentence in question. 
A HOME QUESTION. 
Low-héen, in describing to me the temples of Kung-foo-tsze, and the honours 
or worship paid to him, led us into a long conversation on the impropriety of 
8iving similar worship to a man that they did to God. We. allowed that 
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ever can be in formal composition ; and where, when the naked fact of 
an event alone is noted down, there must often be a strange jumble 
of the meanest and most elevated characteristics of man. We have 
seen, in Dr. Morrison’s letter to the Hoxton Committee, that he 
spoke differently of his youthful irregularities from what he did in 
his private journal; and this example of the difference between 
momentary warmth and calm consideration, should act as a 
warning to all into whose hands papers of a similar description 
may fall. Leaving altogether the more enthusiastic passages of 
the kind we are objecting to, we will take a few samples of the 
irreverent effect produced by the juxtaposition of carnal and 
spiritual things; not improper to jot down by the author, but about 
the publication of which we think he himself would have enter- 
tained strong doubts. 
DR. MORRISON’S AXIOM. 

“ March 1.—Rose at half-past six. Spent the day but pena 
not so fervent in spirit, and had not the peace of mind I could wish. 
it down as an axiom, that it is best never to do but one thing at a time.” 

DE OMNIBUS. 

“ August 9.—Rose at six. Text, 2 Cor. iii, 2. At night I went up to Win- 

laten with a letter, in which was an account of the ship Duff being taken by a 
O God, do thou in mercy deal with us. 6h! may we 


Was 
Ilay 


French privateer. 
trust in Thee! 

“ August 17.—Text, Dan. xii. 8. May I growin grace, and in the knowledge 
of God and Christ. May God be mereful to my sins. My mind was pretty 
well employed to-day. 1 felt much satisfaction from the perusal of two Mis- 
sionary Magazines, which I obtained yesterday. O God, by the running toand 
fro of many may knowledge be increased ! ” bs 2 - 

“ February 23.—Sunday. ose at half-past six. Went and took a walk to 
the Forth 5 very misty. Came home and went to prayer in the shop. Oo 
blessed solitude, | love thee! Lam not alone, for God is with me. Read a part 
of Mr. Romaine’s sermon on the death of Mr. Hervey. Went to the meeting- 
house, and heard a lecture on Simon Magus. After dinner, L took Jem up into 
the shop, and prayed with him, and then asked him his Catechism. In the 
afternoon, I heard a sermon on Christ crucified. I took my tea with brother 
C. H. and I joined in singing, prayer, and reading the Scriptures. 


I was beset with vain thoughts, and such is my weak~ 
29 





‘Thomas. 
Text, Psalm xlviii. 14. 
ness, that ‘when I would do good, evil is present with me. 

We may note, too, an unconsciously presumptuous habit—a fami- 
liarity with sacred things, and a disposition to turn common oc- 
currences into acts of special interference, which, though usual 
enough with vulgar religionists, we were surprised to see in con- 
On reaching the Downs on 
his voyage out, a violent gale occurred, which incapacitated every 
vessel, except the one he sailed in, from proceeding on her voyage. 
Thereupon Mrs. Morrison compares him to Paul in the Adriatic, 
and remarks—* Surely this was ‘ the finger of God.’ He gave the 
winds and the waves a charge concerning his servants; and although 
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they suffered much from sca-sickness, and were not free from fears 
as to their safety, not a hair of their heads was hurt.” On his ap- 
pointment to the mission, she writes—“ May it not be said there 
was joy in Heaven when the Church on earth said to Morrison, 
Go to China!” The Doctor himself was not free from this failing. 
“ To-day at noon,” writes he, on his voyage, “ I had comfortable 
access to God at his throne.” Again, “ On Saturday evening, I 
had some degree of communion with God whilst walking the deck.” 
And the last we need instance, “ The fog at this moment cleared 
off, in answer to prayer.” 





YOUATT ON HUMANITY TO BRUTES. 

Tus essay was written by an eminent veterinary surgeon, for a 
prize, which it failed in obtaining ; a result which does not greatly 
surprise us, seeing that what is good is not suitable for a prize- 
essay, and what is suitable is rather crude. Most bodies 
that assemble to judge any kind of competition, are very averse to 
any thing which is fresh, striking, or original, or as they would 
phrase it, “ out of the way.” Customary commonplace is what 
they approve of: the higher this is carried, and the better it is 
done, the more they admire it ; but practical views, original know- 
ledge, and novel treatment, have little chance of success against 
a well-manufactured selection of every-day ideas. 

This applies to the generality of judges, whether one or legion ; 
for few have firmness to pass a judgment with respect only to the 
matter before them, and without regard to what other people may 
think. But the necessity of standing upon known ways is increased 
when the feelings and prejudices of some enthusiastic classes are 
to be considered. A certain degree of art is necessary, to keep 
some points in the shade, to pass over sore places gently, to 
flatter this prepossession, and to suppress arguments that cannot 
be answered. No man intimately acquainted with the subject of 
slavery, and taking a large, rational, and practical view of it, would 
ever have got a prize from an Abolition Society: and Mr. Youarr’s 
laboured chapter in defence of hunting, with his quotation from 
Matthew's Gospel, “ Go thou to the sea and cast a hook, and take 
up the fish that first cometh up,” to show that angling is tolerated 
by Scripture, did him no good with his judges. 

It must also be said, that though the book is full of fresh 
knowledge, striking facts, and actual experience, it is deficient in the 
arrangement, and not felicitous in the treatment of the more scho- 
lastic topics. The “ Obligation of Humanity to Animals as founded 
on the Scriptures,” is slightly prolix,and not handled with that art 
which education and practice give to the professional divine: the 
* Duty of Humanity to Animals” partakes of a siinilar defect ; 
both being somewhat commonplace, without the dexterity which 
disguises it. The “ Usefulness and Good Qualities of the Inferior 
Animals,” abounding in anecdotes of natural history, is better than 
the two previous chapters ; but still the author is not at home. In 
the major part of the next great division, however, Rob Roy is on 
his “ native heather :” Mr. Youartr has got upon the race-course, 
the hunting-ground, the road, the stable, the pasture of the ox, 
and the sheep-walk ; and he pours out the knowledge and observa- 
tions of a life in his “ Application of the Principle of Humanity to 
the Treatment of Animals.” Ile points out that cruelty, in any 
pursuit beyond the very lowest of the low, defeats itself; and that 
greater care, greater mercy, nay greater outlay, would be more 
profitable. Knowing what can be done by individuals and what 
cannot, he does not “run a muck and tilt at all he meets,” but shows 
where the law can advantageously be strengthened—where the evil 
can only be acted upon by an action of the public, the individuals 
engaged in supplying the demand being as merciful as possible ; and 
where no remedy can be found, but in opinion shaming the individual 
out of his thoughtless or avaricious cruelty. With this first and os- 
tensible object is mixed upa great deal of curious information, and 
many valuable hints, which may be useful to persons who are in- 
different as regards cruelty to animals. Of their kind a few ex- 
tracts may convey a specimen. 

LIMITATION OF FLOGGING IN A RACE, 

A slow or an obstinate horse may require the admonishment of the whip and 
the spur, and severely too, in order to bring him to the utmost exertion of his 
speed. When he is exerting the utmost extent of his stride, and is straining 
every muscle of every limb from a natural principle of emulation, and the re- 
mindings which ae J be given him by the working of the bit—no muscle of 
progression is interfered with there—the moderate application of the whip or 
the spur may keep him up to the mark; but nothing can increase his speed. 
On the contrary, when he has “ wound up each corporal agent to the terrible 
feat ’—when every muscle of his frame is lending its aid in one consentaneous 
effort, the sudden infliction of pain will necessarily disturb this harmony of 
action, shorten the stride, and throw the animal quite abroad. Many a race 
has been lost by the infliction of wanton cruelty. 

GRATITUDE OF GAMESTERS. 

There is one disgraceful violation of the dictates of humanity arising from 
the frequency with which the racer often changes his master; and the careless- 
ness of all but a few honest hearts how it fares with him when he has answered 
their purposes. Ambo, the fastest mile-horse of his day, and that won the Holy- 
well Mostyn stakes tliree years in succession, was consigned to drag an opposition- 
coach that ran through Shrewsbury: when no longer capable of that, he was de- 

aded to yet lower labour, and was at length found dead in a ditch from abso- 

ute starvation. Hit or Miss, a good racer, was, during the last year of his 
life, seen drawing coal in a higgler’s cart in the same town. Mameluke is at 
this time drawing a cab in the streets of the Metropolis ; and Guildford, after 
having won for his different owne venteen races, was afilicted with incurable 
stringhalt, and was sold at a repository for less than 4/2. Thence the hero of 
the turf was doomed to an omnibus. ‘There he was cruelly used, the spasmodic 
convulsion that characterizes stringhalt sadly aggravating his torture. The 
skin was rubbed from his shoulders, his hips and haunches were bruised in 


every part, and his stifles were continually and painfully coming in contact with 
Mr. 





the pole. In this situation he was seen by the veterinary surgeon 
Youarr] to “The Society for the, Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” and 


bought in order to be slaughtered. 





A HINT TO THE REALLY HUMANE. 

There are a few humane men who, when they have profited by the best yearg 
of a horse’s life, turn him into some park or homestead pasture for the re. 
mainder of his days. I give them every credit for humanity, but I confess 
that I regard this as a very questionable sort of benefit. It is ten times khindoy 
to shoot him at once, unless he is kept warm in the winter, and fed not only with 
hay but with corn. Institute, for a moment, a comparison between a horse and 
a man, old, feeble, and turned out of doors. Let it be a favourite coach. 
horse, or hackney, or hunter. He has been accustomed to be delicately fed, 
and warmly clothed; his apartment is warm and comfortable, and he has hag 
a soft bed to lie upon. What is now done with him? He is exposed to ex. 
ternal cold; at best he has only a cheerless hovel in the winter, and with 
nothing but indifferent hay to eat. He has feelings in many respects not un. 
like ours: he cannot, indeed, estimate the intended humanity of the change; 
but in many of his hours of abandonment his reflections will resemble those of 
a person removed at once from all the refinements and comforts of polished 
life to a workhouse. In summer he is teazed by thousands of flies which he 
has not strength or spirit enough to drive away; and the matter ends by his 
being found some night or morning in a ditch or on the ground, perfectly un- 
able to rise; and then we destroy him, in order to prevent a lingering and 
painful death. It would have been more merciful to have shot him at once, 

A PICTURE FROM LIFE. 

The winter is little felt by horses of the first class. They carly cast their 
coats; they are full of spirits and vigour; and they may be truly suid, in their 
way, to be happy. On the other hand, the foal that has been left to struggle 
on as he can, becomes poor and dispirited. You see him shrinking under the 
hedge, cold and almost shivering, with his head hanging down, and the rheum 
distilling from his eyes. If he is made to move, he listlessly drags his limbs 
along, evidently weak, and generally in pain. He is a sad specimen of poverty 
and of misery. 

EFFECTS OF GENTLENESS. 

My friend Mr. Percivall, of the First Life Guards, illustrates the effects of 
good usage by an interesting anecdote. A horse in the depot at Woolwich 
hid proved so unmanageable to the rough-riders, that at length no one among 
them durst even to mount him. His mode of throwing or dismounting his rider 
consisted in lying down and rolling over him, or else crushing his leg against 
some wall, or post, or paling. : 

All means to break him of these perilous tricks proving unavailing, the 
animal was brought before the commanding-officer with the character of being 
“incurably vicious ;” and with a recommendation, on that account, that he 
should be “ cast,” and sold out of his Majesty’s service. 

Colonel Quest hearing of this, and knowing the horse to be thoroughbred, 
and one of the best-actioned and cleverest horses in the regiment, besought the 
commanding-officer to permit him to be transferred into the riding-troop. 
This was consented to; and the transfer was no sooner accomplished, than 
Colonc! Quest determined to pursue a system of management directly oppo- 
site to that which had been already attempted. He had him led daily into the 
riding-school, suffered no whip ever to be shown to him while there, but patted 
him, and tried to make him execute this and the other little mancuvre ; and 
as often as he proved obedient, rewarded him with a handful of corn or beans, 
or a piece of bread, with which bribes his pockets were invariably wel! supplied. 
In this manner, and in no great distance of time, was the rebel not only sub- 
dued and tamed, but rendered so perfeetly quiet that a little child could ride 
him. He became, at length, taught to kneel down while his rider mounted, 
and to perform various evolutions, and dances, and tricks in the manége, which 
no other horse in the school could be brought todo. In fine, so great a fa- 
vouriie did he become, that his master gave him the appellation of “ The 
Darling.” 

We have not quoted any passages descriptive of the crueltics and 
atrocities exercised on animals; for the narrative of sheer unmiti- 
gated brutality is revolting, though sometimes needful when a practi+ 
cal effect in the way of exposure or prevention is to follow. We 
cannot, however, avoid noticing the great improvement which, so high 
an authority as Mr. Youarr states, has taken place in the general 
treatment of animals: even within these few years the duration 
of life in cab-horses has increased considerably. The great 
abodes of cruelty are the “ repositovics,” the “kuackers’ yards,” 
and Smithfield ; all which he thinks can be reached by law. The 
great practitioners of cruelty are gentlemen in gambling and hunt- 
ing, and men exercising a variety of the lowest callings. In excuse of 
the latter, it may, however, be said, that many are in a state of the 
greatest ignorance and the greatest necessity. They have never 
been taught consideration, or the control of their passions: they 
are struggling for a living, which depends upon the instant exertion 
of their beast; and are, in many cases, as constantly upon the 
verge of destitution, as their animal is of death. 





FINE ARTS. 
PARK’S BUSTS OF CAMPBELL AND BOWRING. 

Parric Park has modelled the busts of Campaett the poet and Dr. 
Bownkina, and intends to make a series of the eminent men of the day, 
in literature, art, and science; not with a view to gain, but for the love 
of his art: we sincerely hope he will fulfil his purpose, for these two 
busts possess merit such as is rarely seen even in the works of our first 
sculptors. The physiognomical resemblance is correct and striking, 
and the intellectual character of the originals is stamped upon theit 
features; the modelling, too, is masterly. ‘The round open eye an 
elevated brow of Camppent, the dilated nostril and the firmly-closed 
lips, are expressive of the mingled sensibility and energy of his cha- 
racter: you feel as you look at the head that this is a poet. Not less 
characteristic are the sharp features of Bowrrye, their delicate curves 
bespeaking a sensitive organization: the keen, penetrating glance be- 
neath the ample and prominent forehead, conveys the idea of an intel- 
lect highly susceptible, vigorous, and acute. : 

How often do we feel surprise and disappointment at the faint and im- 
perfect image presented by the bust of some one with whose character 
as well as his features we are familiar; ascribing to the limitation of the 
art defects that are properly chargeable on the sculptor: we see, indeed, 
the form of the features, but not the true expression of the face, nor the 
mental characteristics of the individual; and we sigh for a painted 
portrait which shall convey by the aid of colour, and the animated look 
of the eyes, a more vivid idea of the character of the man. Now al- 
though a picture is more suggestive of personal resemblance, by reason 
of its being a coloured representation of the living exterior, the like- 
ness is too commonly superficial, and supplies an indistinct or erroneous 
idea of the true character: we see the physical but not the intellectual 
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pleased with the semblance of truth, and the attraction 
assists the recollection in piecing out the imperfections 
of the painter. Not so with sculpture : there the rigid lines and white 
smooth surface rather repel the fancy, though the solid substance rivets 
the attention: it is not so easy, from a slight hint of resemblance in 
cold marble, to embody the living and breathing original. When the 
sculptor fails, it is entirely ; and signal is his success when he gives 
yitality to the fixed look, and expresses in the form of the features | the 
mind and disposition of | the man: the impression he produces is decided 
and lasting ; it stamps itself on the imagination like the die on the duc- 
tile metal. It is the concentration of character in form—an essence em- 
podied in a visible entity. The finest and most real-seeming portrait 
that ever was painted may falsify some lineament, tvf the bust is po- 
tent only in its truth: there is something in its identity that convinces like 
a mathematical demonstration, from which there is no appeal. Painting 
sooner catches the eye, but sculpture indelibly impresses the mind. 

In a bad bust, the person looks sightless, or the eyes want intelli- 
gence; the brow, the most eloquent part of the countenance, is inex- 

ressive. This arises from two causes: the sculptor had not mastered 
the mental character of the original, and he has not given the effect of 
the colour and expression of the eye in the sculptural form. It is not 
enough to mould in clay, or chisel in marble an effigy of the form ; 
a marble eye would never look like a living one, though nose and chin 
might. The sculptor has to produce the appearance of the flexile 
form and colour of life in a colourless and rigid substance; and in 
order to do this, he must make the form of the marble cast such 
answering to the living person: if, therefore, he give to accidental and 
shadows as combined with the substance may produce an ensemble 
unimportant markings of the face the same prominence that he does to 
the salient points of character, the result is a confused and erroneous 
impression on the beholder ; and if in modelling the open mouth and 
expanded nostril, he give to the lower part of the face stronger effects of 
light and shade than to the upper, he leaves the eye and brow dim, and 
attracts attention more strongly to the inferior portion of the counte- 
nance. 

But in busts not open to these objections there are sometimes to be 
found defects which interfere with the truth of the image: the physiog- 
nomical characteristics are either softened down or exaggerated, as it 
suits the purpose of the sculptor; or the individual identity is sacrificed 
to the artist’s style or manner. It would be invidious to point out in- 
stances of these minor degrees of falsification of character, in speaking 
of the works of one artist only, but it would not be doing him justice 
to omit the fact, that Park’s busts are not obnoxious to any of these 
charges. As an example of the fidelity of his resemblances, we may 
instance the bust of Mr. Jonn LANpSEER, exhibited in the British Insti- 
tution in the last display but one of the works of Modern Artists, which 
conveyed the idea of a deaf person, from the force and truth with which 
the physiognomical peculiarities of the individual were represented. He 
has modelled admirable likenesses also of Haypon the painter, Miss 
Rainrortu the vocalist, Mrs. M‘Tan the painter, and of Dr. MacLrov 
and another minister of the Scotch Church. 


man ; yet we are 
of the colouring 


ENGRAVING OF COREGGIO’S MAGDALEN READING. 

Wuo has not heard of Corrcato’s Magdalen Reading—the cynosure of 
the Dresden Gallery; dividing admiration with his famous Notte ? 
Often does some print of this delicious picture in a shop-window arrest 
the hurried gaze of the passer-by, breathing an air of its divine tran- 
quillity and beauty even into the soul of the sordid and bustling money- 
seeker. One cannot look on this soft, rounded form—that would be 
voluptuous if it were not chastened by a holy serenity and purity— 
swathed in its sad mantle, from which the ample bust emerges in the 
full loveliness of womanhood, (typical, perhaps, of the soul escaping 
from its mortal chrysalis,) stretched on the stony ground in a desert 
solitude, absorbed in meditation of the sacred volume, without being in- 
fluenced by the solemn peacefulness and repose of the scene. A divine 
sentiment pervades the picture, and sanctifies the fleshly charms of the 
repentant frail one. The Magdalen is represented in the calm state of 
blissful contemplation succeeding to contrition and forgiveness ; the 
commencement of her after-life of dedication to the service of heaven 
and the duties of religious retirement: her face shows no traces of 
tears or anguish, but reflects the radiant sweetness and ingenuousness 
of a renewed nature, and depicts the pure abstraction of a mind filled 
with sublime aspirations. ‘The wild and pathless seclusion, with its 
dim sereen of foliage, the gently-flowing rill, and the twilight gloom 
that enshrouds the landscape, relieved only by a faint streak of day 
through the thick boughs, dispose the mind to that placid state most 
favourable to the contemplation of this lovely image of erring morta- 
lity, the lustre of whose beauty shines like “a bright particular star ” 
from out the sombre scene that its radiance fills. ‘The simplicity of the 
posture—the bosom resting against the arm that holds the volume, and 
the head supported on the hand of the other that leans on its elbow, 
the fingers embedded in the flowing hair—is a touch of nature that 
greatly assists the idea of perfect quietude and unconscious ease: it 
moreover expands the broad mass of light, whose brilliancy is carried 
by a graduated diffusion of half-tones through the whole form, even to 
the naked fect that peer out of the enfolded garment. 

Such is the impression of this exquisite picture that we have derived 
from a new line engraving, as yet unpublished, executed by an able 
engraver named Humpureys: it has been a labour of love, and it is one 
likely to cost him dear, for he cannot finda purchaser among the trade. 
That an unknown artist should find no sale for the produce of two 
Years’ labour, is unfortunately not an uncommon occurrence ; but that 
an elaborate engraving in the highest style of the art, of a well-known 
chef-@euvre of one of the greatest masters, that has never before been 
adequately translated into black and white, is indeed surprising. Of 
the merits of this engraving, as a colourless reflection of the picture, we 
can only judge by comparison with other prints, not having seen the 
original; but thus much we may confidently say, that of the many 
engravings, of various styles, sizes, and degrees of excellence we have 
Met with, this by Humpureys is very far superior to ail in spirit and 
character, and inferior to none in finish and mechanical skill, We never 
before hada complete and satisfactory idea of the expression of the coun- 
tenance; something always seemed to be wanting to fill up the measure 
ofits beauty. In the face here given there is an angelic innocence 





and clearness—a mild pleasurable delight, expressed in the raised eye- 
brows and the gently-arched mouth, as if an unearthly rapture and sur- 
prise dawned upon the new existence of the penitent. The flesh ap- 
pears delicately white, and yielding to the touch ; and the brilliancy of the 
high lights and the transparency of the demi-tints, in short the whole 
chiaroscuro of the picture is rendered with painter-like skill and feel- 
ing: the foliage in the background, too, is beautifully wrought, and the 
tone of the original is finely preserved. The cross-hatching by which 
the transparency of the demi-tints is imitated, is so light that only its 
result is shown: this remark, indeed, applies to the execution through- 
out. The aim of the engraver has been to render the picture truly, not 
to obtrude his manual dexterity on the attention: his work is equally 
solid and brilliant—the brightness is the reflection of the painter’s 
effects, not the metallic glitter of the engraver’s style. 

That an engraving of such rare excellence of so popular a picture 
will be sought after, there can be no doubt, whatever the printsellers may 
say or do; but the want of their codperation is a serious hindrance to 
its circulation, that we hope will soon be removed, if it exists. We are 
indeed fold that the best line engravings after the finest old pictures do 
not sell; yet we see French engravings from Raffaelles and Leo- 
nardos in the windows, and we know that choice plates bear a premium. 
Fashion may require its sated palate to be tickled with novelty, and the 
persuasive powers of an eloquent salesman, exhausted on a trumpery 
Coronation-picture, may languish over a Titian or Coreggio; but good 
engravings of the chefs-d’wuvre of the old masters will sell when Coro- 
nation, Queen, and all are forgotten. We can readily understand that 
Burnett’s four-shilling engravings of the Cartoons are too cheap 
to stimulate the vendorial oratory of the shopkeepers; but a guinea 
print, whether it be a dog’s head by LanpseER or a Magdalen by 
CoreEGcio, bears equal profit. The real lovers of engravings from 
old pictures, however, look to the expression of sentiment in the 
faces, and only buy the French Raffaelles because there are no 
better to be had: we do not say that all the French copies are false, but 
many of them are alloyed by affectation. We have never seen, for 
instance, a satisfactory print of RaArraeLLe’s “ Madonna del’ Seggiola,” 
of the “ Last Supper” of Da Vrvct, nor of the “ Magdalen Reading” 
by Corecaro, till this plate of Mr. Humpnrey’s met our eye. Rar- 
FAELLE MorcGuen’s engravings enjoy a high reputation, yet they rarely 
do justice to the originals. Indeed, an entire new set of plates from the 
finest old pictures is much wanted: but they must be faithful in spirit 
and effect to be popular, 

IXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART. 
THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 16th August 1839. 

Smr—I cannot avoid the pleasure of expressing my sincere approbation of 
Mr. Park’s proposition; and 1 believe it would answer any builder’s specula- 
tion. Let it be a gallery with a continued skylight, so that every picture 
would be its own centre, and none would predominate to the exclusion of others, 
but from superior merit. 

I am your obedient servant, 
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B. R. Haypon. 





MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

At Aqualate, Lady Bovonry, of a son. 

At Mote Park, Ireland, the Hon. Mrs. Eyre Evans, of a son and heir. 

On the 8th inst., at Menden Vicarage, the Lady of the Hon. and Rev. Wi.ttam Som- 
MERVILLE, of a son. 

On the 9th inst., at Chiselhurst, Kent, the Lady of the Rey. Tuomas Fut.er, of Eaton 
Place, of a sou. 

Ou the 12th inst., at Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, the Lady of WitttaM 
Bronte, Esq., of Brodie, of a son and heir. 

On the 10th inst,, the Wife of the Rev. Roserr Warts junior, of a son. 

On the 11th inst., at The Grove, Warfield, Berks, the Lady of the Rev. C. J. Fur- 
LONG, of a son. 

On the 13th inst., at Nethersale Hall, Leicester, Lady Gresiey, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 14th inst., at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, the Hon. Frepericr 
Duorey Ryper, third son of the Earl of Harrowby, to Martan Cuartorre Emiy, only 
child of Thomas Cockayne, Esq., of Ickleford House, near Hitchin, Herts. 

On the 15th inst., at George's Church, the Rev. Lord Cuartes Hervey, son of the 
Marquis of Bristol, to Lady Harrior Ryper, daughter of the Earl of Harrowby. 

Ou the Ith inst., at Elstree, Hexry ALexanper, Esq., son of the Lord Bishop of 
Meath, to the Hon. Louisa Juniana Knox, daughter of Viscount Northland. 

On the 15th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, W. H. Asuurst, Esq., of Water- 
stock, Oxon, to Lady Mrit, widow of Sir Charles Mill, Bart., of Bury House, Hants. 

On the 7th inst., at Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh, Arcursarp Gerarp, Esq., of 
Rochsoles, to Evpnemra, eldest daughter of Sir John Robison, K.H. 

On the 10th inst., the Prince pt Sr. Antimo, to Saran Louisa, youngest daughter of 
the late Admiral Sir Richard Strachan. 

On the 10th inst., at Woolbeking, Sussex, Sypyry A. Capen, Esq., of the 12th Royal 
Lancers, to the Lady Esty Frrzuarpixce BerkeLey, youngest daughter of the late 
Earl Berkeley. 

At Havley, the Rev. Jouy Siorver, of West Woodhay, Berks, to Grororana, daughter 
of the late Rev. ©. Cottrell, of Hadley, and Rector of North Waltham, Hants. 

At Dablin, Jonx Deane, Esq., eldest son of Sir Thomas Deane, of Dundanion, 
Cork, to Caruertxe, only daughter of George W. Creighton, Esq. 

Ou the 13th inst., iu Fulham Chureh, Georce Bramwett, Esq., Paper Buildings, 
Temple, to Mary Sparke, second daughter of the late Rev. Francis Haugerford Dau- 
beney, Rector of Bexwell, Nor‘o!k, and of Tydd St. Giles’s, Cambridgeshire. 

Ou the Mth inst., at St. John’s, Hackuey, the Rey. James Srevens, M.A., Rector of 
Chesham Bois, Buckinghamshire, to Cuarvorra, eldest danghter of Alexander Goudge, 


BIRTHS, 




















Esq., of Clapton. 

On the 10th inst., at St. Mary's, Stoke Newington, Eowarp Hepes, of King’s Bench 
Walk, Inner Temple, aud of Park Village, Regent's Park, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, to 
Entry, the youngest daughter of William Beetham, of the Cottage, Stoke Newing- 
ton, Esq., F.R.S., Barrister-at Law, and Deputy- Lieutenant for Middlesex. 

Ou the 15th inst., at Newcastle-on-Tyne, by the Rev. G. B. P. Latimer, Grorag 
Rei, Esq., of Oporto, to Evie, eldest daughter of Authony Nichol, Esq., of Neweastle,. 

DEATHS. 

On the 10th inst., at Putney, Sir Jonn St. Ausyn, of Clowance, in the county of 
Cornwall, Bart., in his 82d year. 

On the 5th inst., accidentally drowned in the Wye, Mary Jane, second daughter of 
the late Sir George Cornewall, Bart., of Moccas Court, Herefordshire, in her 17th year. 

On the 7th inst., at Aldwick, Epwarp B. Buackxsvry, late Chief Justice of the 
Mauritius. 

On the 13th iust., in Gordon Place, Lieut.-Gen. Anraony Watsu, in his 78th year. 

Ou the 9th iust., Joun Sruses Martin, Esq., of the Colonial Office, in his u5th year. 

On the loth inst., at L 2t.n, Joux Hayman, Esq., in his 85th year. 

Oa the Bist ult., at Dunmanway, after a few hours’ illuess, Axravr Leuven SHuLD- 
wim, formerly Colonel of the East Devon Yeomanry Cavalry, and Deputy-Lieutenant 
for the county of Devon, in his €3th year. 

On the 4th inst., at his Viearage house, Butleigh, Somerset, the Rev. Francis Lunn. 

On the 9th inst., at Woolwich, Colonel Rogers, C.B., of the Royal Artillery, in his 
62.4 year. 

On the 6th inst., at bis house in Edinburgh, Wr.11am Bett, Esq., Advocate, Author 
of the * Dictionary aud Digest of the Law of Scotland.” ‘ 

On the 12th inst., Wreuiam Catowenn Branprim, Esq., of Gower Street, in cone 
sequence of iwyury sastaines by a tail from his horse, in his 62d year, 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 


16.—Ist Regt. of Life Guards—Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Sir C. W. 


War-orricr, Aug. 
Kent, Bart. to be Lieut. by pure hase, vice Turver, who retires; F. F. Lovell, Gent. to 


be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Kent. 4th Regt. of Dragoon Guards— 
Lieut. W. H. Harper to be ¢ Capt. by purchase, vice Heigham, who retires ; Cornet G. 
T. Jacob to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Harper; M. K. Tynte, Geut. to be Cornet by 
purchase, vice Jacob. 3d Regt. Light Drags.—C. eneiay, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur- 
chase, vice Escott, who retires. 36th Regt. Foot—Capt. H. Lecky, from the half- pay 
of the 20th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice Trollope, who exchanges. 40th Foot—Lieut. 
J. Dowman, from the 86th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Bennett, who exchanges, 52d Foot— 
Lieut. B. Palmes to be Adjt. vice Pocklington, promoted. 56th Foot—Lieut.-Col. W. 
H. Eden, from the 88th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col vice O Hara, who exchanges. 69th Foot 
—Capt. J. L. Paxton, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice L. Greme, who ex- 
changes. 70th Foot—Assist-Surg. P. Davidson, M.D. from the 58th Foot, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Stuart, appoiuted to the Staff. 73d Foot—Capt. C. Barry, from half-pay 
unattached, to be Capt. vice T. B. Bower, who exchanges. 86th Foot—Lieut. R. B. 
Beunett, from the 40th Foot, to be — vice Dowman. 88th Foot—Licut.-Col. R. 
O Hara, from the 56th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Eden, who exchanges 

Ceylon Rifle Regimeut © ieut. W. T. L vyard to be Capt. by parchase, viee Mylins, 
who retires; Second Lieut. J. B. Stevelly to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice L ayard ; 
W.C. Vanderspar, Gent. to he Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Stevelly. 

Brevet — Majors H. ¢ — and F. Maclean, Royal Artillery, to be Lieut.-Cols. 
in the Army; Brevet Major G. C. Du Plat, Royal Engineers, employe dupou a parti- 
cular service in Spaiu, to have ‘the local rank of Lieut -Col. in that coun try while so 
employed; Capts. H. Leckey, 36th Foot, and C. Barry, 73d Foot, to be Majors in the 
Army. The undermentioned Cadets, Hon, East India Company’s Service, to have the 
temporary rank of Ensigns during the period of their being placed under the command 
of Col. Pasley, Royal Engineers, at C hi itham, for field instruc tions in the art of sapping 
aud mining: H. W. B. Bell, Gent.; H. Rivers, Gent.; T. S. Irwin, Gent.; and W. 
E. Morton, Gent. 

Hospital-Staff.— Assist. Surg. J. Stuart, 70th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, 
vice J. Millar, who retires. 

Orrick oF Orpnance, Aug. 15.—Royal Regt. Artillery—Lieut.-Col. R. F. Cleaylaud 
to be Col. vice Rogers, dec. ; Capt- and Brevet Major P. Faddy to be Lie At -Col. vice 
Cleavland; Second Capt. R. Kendfall to be Capt. vice Faddy; First Lieut. N. T. 
Lake to be Second Capt. vice Kendtall; Second Lieut. J. M. Ayde to be First Lieut. 
Vice | Lake. 








~ COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. — 


Tuesday, August 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Taverner and White, Ratcliff Highway, seeing Ponmanyees-—~Aabvames and 
Priestley, Liverpool, wine-merchauts—W. W. and T. W. Snell, Exeter, merchants— 
Windsor and Pearce, Vineyard Walk, Clerkenwell, ‘ide y p \per-manutac turers—Broad- 
bent and Co. Manchester, silk-manufacturers; as far as regards L. Roberts—Dunn 
and Kamshaw, Barnard Castle, Durham, carpet-manufacturers—Reyner and Vickers, 
Hoyland, Yorkshire, merchant-tailors—May and Abrahams, High Street, Southwark. 
grocers—Bowlby and Rahn, Sunderland, general merehauts—Paradise aud She »ppard, 
Watling Street, stationers —J. and J. Tuberville, Liverpool, sto ne-blae-manufacturers— 
Ripley and Williamson, Warrington, ironfounders—R. aud M. Elliott, Neweastle-upon 

yne, joiuers—J. and W. Lintott, Horsham, grocers ~Watkius aud Puttock, Arundel, 
common-brewers—Lodge and Lumb, Le« bacon-factors—Frith and Co. Sheffield, 
opticians—T. and J. Foster, Horbury, Wakefield, manufacturers of worsted— Bradbury 
and Co. Manchester, corn-merchants; as far as regards C. Bradbury and J. Fletcher— 
Evans and Beynon, Liverpool, joiue rs —Turner and Kershaw, Longbottom, Halifax, 

worsted-manutacturers—Day and Smith, High Holborn, tea-dealers—J, aud J. Wil- 
liams, Pontypool, dr: apers Lawes and Thompson, Warmiuster, tailors. 
INSOLVENT. 
Warrtnasy, Joseru, Adam's Court, Old Broad eae: ship-broker, At 
BANKRUPT: 

Avcock, Cuarues, Sheffield, case-manulac 
licitors, Mr. Brookfield, Gray's Inn; aud Messrs. hen and Thomso 

Biunpe.t, Riesarp, Hooton, Che , bauker, Aug. 26, Sept. 24; 
Chester, staple Inn; and Mr. Walker, Chester. 

Boyp, James, Welbeck Street, St. Marvleboue, 
citor, Mr. Birt, Southampton Street, Fitzroy Square ; offi 
Finsbury Square, 

Bowpen, Jonn Trecuer, 















g. 12. 






20, Se arn 24: so- 
Yield. 
fre-senig Mr. 


to surrender Aug. 














ironmonger, Aug. 22, Sept. 24: soli- 
icial assiguee, Mr. Cannan, 





4: solicitors, 
inghall Street. 
licitors 8, Messrs. 





Addle Street, woollendraper, Aug. 24, Sep! 
Messrs. Jones and Son, Size Lane; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Ba 
Brieut, Ricnarp, oe jars, chemist, Aug. 22, Sept. 
Cook and Sanders, New Inn; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Finsbury ny re, 
Cornwaun, James MaxtMinian, Stubbiug sto m, Hampshire, surgeon, Ang. 27, Sept. 
24: solicitors, Messrs. Hicks and Braikenridge, Bartlett's Buildines, Holborn; and 
Messrs. Clement and Newmin, Southampton. 













Epwarps, Joun Waxeuam, Kingsbridge, Devoushire, druggist, Aug. 23, Sept. 24: 
solicitors, Mr. Fox, Fiusbury Circus; and Mr. Hale *y, Kingsbridge. 
Frack, Ricuarp, Lambeth Street, Whitechapel, victualler, Aug. 22, Sept. 24: solici- 


tors, Mr. Pollock, Parliameut Street; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basingh: ull Street. 

Haion, Wivtiiam Henry, Wakefield, flour-factor, Aug. 19, Se pt. 24: solicitors, 
Messrs. Scott and Bennett, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Messrs. T: ayl wr and Westmor- 
land, Wakefield. 

Hastines, THomas, 
Messrs. Clarke and Mede alte, 
binson, Huddersfield, 

Kirsy, Witiiam, Liverpool, ale-merchant, 
ter, Staple Inn; and Mr. Cort, Liverpool. 

Leaxe, Rosert, Prestwich Clough, Mauchester, butcher, Sept. 3, 24: 
Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; and Mr. Hitchcock, Manchester. 

Purturs, Witutam, Liverpool, marine-store-dealer, Aug. 24, Sept. 24 
Mr. Kirk, Symond’s Inn; and Mr. Yates, Liverpool, 

Witson, Jane and Exviezer Cuarer, Skiuuer Street, printers, 
solicitor, Mr. Birt, Southampton Street, Fitzroy Square; official assiguee, Mr. 
Copthall Buildings. DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 7, Ralfs, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, printed- furniture-dealer—Sep'.7, 
Tapp, Great White Lion Street, Seven Dials, lice nsed-victualler—Sept. 7, Clark, Ox- 
ford Street, licensed-victualler—Sept. 3, Francis, Adams Court, Old Broad street, 
wine-merchant—Sept. 4, Marshall aud Collier, Manchester, merchanuts—Sept. 5, J. 
and J. Kirk, Leeds, tin-plate-workers—Sept. 6, Mornemeut, Burnham Westgate, Nor- 
folk, grocer—Sept. 13, Nicholson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, common-brewer—Sept, 3, 
Wright, Watton, Norfolk, grocer. 








Bradford, Yorkshire, innkeeper, Aug. 24, Sept. 24: solicitors, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Whitehead and Ro- 


Aug. 24, Sept. 24: solicitors, Mr. Ches- 
svlicitors, 


: solicitors, 





Aug 24, Sept. 23; 
Turquand, 





CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 3 

Hedgecock, South Lambeth, shipowner—J. D. and E. Penn, Fleet Street, 
nufacturers—Mivart, Richmond, upholder. 


hoe-ma- 


Friday, August 16. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 








J. and W. Hackblock, Houndsditch, curriers—F. and F. Brewin, Bermondsey, tan- 
ners—Clark and Meek, Willow Walk, Bermondsey, tanners nsworth ar ad iu ut, 
Derby, silk-lace-manufacturers—R. and W. H. Clark, Cerne 1 DD tire, 
linendrapers Easthamstead, Berkshire, common ina rs 









Young and Baxendale, 
s 


nwell, Middlesex, farmers—Tarbottom and H rps, Leeds, mei 


J. and J. Merrick, $ 
W.S. and C. 



























cheants— Young, West Smithtield, bankers—Nicholls and Miller, Crown 
Brewery, Mary Street, Hampstead Road—Roberts and = ” Hirael Baugor, timber- 
merchant Hollaud and Churton, Go ialming, ich wers s H. and Bb. Winder, teal 
chester, druggists— Rimmer and Co. Liverpool, timber-carriers ; as far as regards Hol- 
land—B. and B. Buckley, Mirtield, Yorkshire, woollen-manutacturer Matt ind 
Botham, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, iron-moulders—Weselby and Scett, Leeds, iron- 
mongers—Taylor and Jenkins, Nottingham, timber-merchants D. and C. A. King, 
Liverpool— Morgan and Hatchins, Chapel Street, Grosveuor Place, surge Ilart 
and Lewelliu, Newgate Street, woollen-warchousemen— Robertou aud Ward. St. Joho 
Street, Clerkenwell, woollen-drapers — Rawlings and Le Conve, Salisbury, school- 


mistresses— Dean and Taylor, Birmingham, engiueers— Yates and Co. Biriniagh un, 
pewterers. INSOLVENT. r 
Rotre, Tuomas, New North Road, wholesale drugyist, Aug. 15 
BANKRUPTS. 
Bopvinoron, Timoruy, Salford, baker, to surrender Aug. 31, Sept. £7: 
Mr. Tyler, Staple Inn; and Mr. Hudson, Stockport. 
Dyer, Wittiam Anprew, Cooper's Row, Tower Hill, wine 
27: solicitors, Tilson and Co. Coleman Street; official assi 
Henney, Tuomas, Midhurst, innkeeper, Aug. —, Se 
Great James Street, Bedtord Row. 


solipitors, 
merchant, Aug. 23, Sept. 
Cannan, Finsbury Sq 
sulicitor, Mr. Sowtou, 

















tors, Mr. Brown, Lymington; Mr. 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 
Morrison, James and Jamas, York Street, Foley Place, tailors, Aug. 27, Sept. 7: 
yt Mr. Ashley, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Farqaand, Mr. Copthall Buildin 
Srunns, Joan, Birmingham, hatte ie Aug. 30, Sept. 27: solicitors, Mr, Chap 
Gr. s Inn Square; and Mr. Harrison, Birmingham. nm 
Watsu, Samuet Henry, Liverpool, bauker, Aug. 28, Sept. 2 27: 
Adlington and Co. Bedford Row ; 
Wirron, James, Hythe, Hampshire, innkeeper, Aug. 
Squarey, Salisbury. DIVIDENDS. 
Sept. 7, Law, Rochdale, woollen-manufacturer- 
—Nov. 20, Knight, Reading, commou-brewer—Sept. 9, Shuck junior, Worcester, 
glove-mauufacturer—Sept. 12, W. and H. Worth, Totnes, linendr; apers—Sept, 10, 
Gapper, Braton, Somersetshire, carrier. 
CERTIFICATES, 
ge grante d, unless cause be show n tu the contrary, on or before Se pt. 6. 


" Yhe “ory 9 . el: Neel 
Thompson, Chance ry Lane; official assignee, Mr, 








solic tees Me 
and Messrs. Duncan aud Co. Ti ive Tpool. oma 


29, Sept. 27: solicitor, Mr 








Sept. 7, Pitt, Kidderminster grocer 





Jeffs, James's Place, St. James’s Street, hair-dresser—H: irgraye, Bishopsgate 
Street W ~iata victualler--Bazle, Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. ” 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Rerp, ALEXANDER, Leith, merchant, Aug. 22, Sept. 6. 
— = es 
) YRHa YIT De Am Ved A 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS (¢e) losing Prices on Friday Evening.) 
3 per Cent. Cousols..e...eeee 91 Long Annuities..... seveeeeee] 14h 
Ditto for Account..... PT 91; || Bank Stock, 7 per cent. ... eel 1854 
3 per Cents. Reduc rd, oo] 924 1) PRIS BOOK finicdscianctaceecs | 
3f per Cents. Reduce ae ‘| 99 || Exch. Bills 2d. & 14d. p. “die ‘m 16 pre prem 
New 3} per Cents. .....+6.0! 98% || India Bonds, 3 per cent. ++i 12 prem 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the We ek, ending Friday E vening. > 



























































Alabama ae 85 Mexican. — 
Arkansas eee 95 || - Ditto (De ferre a) a 
Austrian. ae Dittv....-.. 284 
1034 Ditto (Deferred) « ‘ — 
78t || Michigan..... as 
Buenos Ayres coer | 884 
Cuba. ...00.0. se 81+ || Nenpotiten. a 
Chilian...... ee New York (1s $39). 1 
Columbian of 1824. 324 |) Ohio..... « Arete: —— 
DIODE «5 0:¥.0-0:0 0 sncas . 75} Pennysylvanit......... 88 
Datch ( EX x ‘T2 Guilde s) -- 544 PEFUVIAD ...c0cseces 6 - ig 
Ditto (Ditto)..... 5 — 103g Portuguese ..e.eees ‘ 19 
Prenthi cccccoceccsevess0 = | BOL Ste, Ditto. Cawskp wees Tit 
Ditto.... 5 — 1L12t40c. |, Ditto (New Re we 29} 
Greek .... 3 — | — | Russian..... es od 1l4 
Indiana (Sterling)......5 — “= : one 19§ 
IONE. scsceGivieicea*s 26 -- 4{ 
Keutucky .. 6 — — | 8} 
Louisiana (Sterlit cats ed —— | South Carolina..... —_—- 
Maryland. 6 — — ‘Teniiessee . om 
Massachussetts (ste rling)5 — 103 Virginia.... —- 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— | | Baunks— | 
Bolanos ......0 Ceccteses| —— j; Australasian ........ coset @ 
Brazilian Imperial. . 20 || British North American...... 24} 
Ditto (St. John del Re — |} Colovial ........ ha eiawies 30 
British Tron. <...s0060 hese —— 4] Hibernian ....... 21 
Cata Brauca...... 8 -|| Loudon and We stininstes S cace 23 
Candonga ... ml 64 || London Joint Stock.......... 12} 
C — Copper. | — | National of Ireland ........ — 
Railways— | National Provincial..... ‘ | 35 
6 | Provineial of Ireland... | 444 
— || Unionof Australia .. | 49 
. : 684 | Union of London... 5 
Liverpool and Manchester -| —— || Docks— | 
London and Brighton .......+! 93 || East and West India. | 111} 
London and Blackwall.......| 10, |; Londen. reer oe 66 
Londou and Greenwich ...... - . Katherine osneeneunsec dee 107 
London and Birmingham..... ' a AA sonsti — 
London and Southampton Australiau Agricultural.......) —= 
London ant Croydon ,... || British American Land .. — 
Manchester and Leeds... Canada... | dvs 
Midland Counties .......... || General Steam . 254 
North Midland ......... | South Australian ...... 124 





South Eastern and Dover .... 





BULLION. ' METALS. 


Gold, Foreign in Bars..... peroz, 31, 18s, Od, | Copper, British Cakes..per ton 921. Os. to O1.0d 
Old Spanish or Pillar Dollars 0 0 0 Iron, British, Bars 10 O-— 00 
Mexican Dollars......... 0 4 103 Lead, British Pig :.. 10 —19 0 





Silver in Bars, Standard ........ 0 5 O$ Steel, English....... bey 32 0 —w 0 


GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, AUG. 1s. 























8. 
Wheat, Red New Sito 64 Maple « 
Fi 18... 70 White. . 36 
Wh ite New.. 64 .70 Boilers.. - 42 
Fine ane »72 Mal Beans, Tic . 38 
Su verfine « 72. 74 NE. ..eeee Old...5 - Oo 
od 0 Peis, Hog... 338 Harrow 4 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter (Iioperial) of England and bad ales | For the present Week, 
Wheat,, dd, . 4d. | Wheat . l3s. Hd, [ Rye 2s, Od, 
Baricy 2 re ‘Yo Barley 4 “10 Peans 9 6 
Oats ses ee . 40°10 LS ee 6 8 Pea 9 6 
PLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
to 62s. Bl ER—Best Fresh, 1s. Od. per loz. 
55 ow, OL. Os. to OL. Os. per ewt. 
50 Sm all Bae per ewt, d4s. to Suse 
45 hes! P 768. 


$1 \N sacerecccce Peaster §s.to 9s, 
POLLARD, fine 3 
BREAD, &4d, to ‘TOd. the 41b. Loaf. 


3d. to 7s. Od. 





EGGs, 





HAY and STRAW, 


(Per load of 66 Trusses. ) 




























CUMBERLAND, SMITIFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL, 
eevee 658 953 90. 115 905.. 58. 

0 eee 0 ) ( 0 

0 0 65 ) 70 ot 

65 WS wees 90 15 {10 120 

3 10 wccee sc rte 40 
Rent Poakete sccccissssccsiesaiss 70s. to 903. | Os to 0. 
Choice D tto o— oO o—?0 
ee eeeeeees 60 — 70 ( — 0 

o— oO Oo — 0 

TCHERS' MEAT. 
SADENHALLS SMITIIFIELD.* 

& 3 i< t s, 6 

0 » 0 

o 0 

0 

( 0 

to Is. fd. 

—?2 6 

—3 6 





per 1000 12 
7s. Od, to 8s, Od, COFFEE, I ' 
unt) 8. Gd. Good Ordinary 


ad. SUGAR, Mu-coy 




























Hvugpue, Tuomas and WiLui4M, Blackwater, cheese-dealers, Aug. 28, 


sd, West India Molasses .. 














grea evens 





VIAN 






» Mr, 
iugs, 
‘aplin, 
lessrs, 
» Mr, 
Srocer 


ester, 
Mt. 10, 


Psgite 


14) 
$5} 


prem 
prem 


Sh 
2 








1 A LOOEE ESO? 





THE SPECTATOR. 


787 





pe eae es ~ nbs r 
JORAMA, REGENTS PARK.— 
New Exhibition. The CORONATION of her 
‘esty Queen Victoria, in Westminster Abbey, and the | 
Baer) f the Church of SANTA CROCE, at Fiorence, } 
eT} ihe effects of light and shade from Noon till Mid- 
ae Both Paintings are by Le Chevalier Bouton. | 
Open from 10 till 5. 
7VEMETERY.—1 he North London or 
“Kentish Town and Highgate, established by Par- 
nd the London Cemetery Company, is conse- 
[many are interred. Armed Patrols all night. 
ite Hill, go through Upper Kentish Town 
seaine’s Lane, about 2 miles trom Gloucester Gate, 
to oy egy and 3 from Gray's Inn Road. The 
Sian Catacombs and Gothic Terrace views for 30 
Ex P eum the most curious, interesting, and beautiful 
Te so near town, Open daily, on Sunday alter 
objec " Office, 22, Moorgate Street. back of the Bank, | 
it, and Tottenham Court Road. | 








liament, @ 
erated, and 
To avoid Highgate 





one. e 
Omnuibuses from 


ONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY HOTEL COMPANY, EUSTON 
STATION, August 12, 1859.—The W ESTERN or VIC 
TORIA HOTEL, under the management of Mr. Bacon, 
Jate of the Atheneum Club House, as superintendent, 
will be opened to the Pablic on MON DAY, the 9th of 
September. The charges of every description, attend. | 
ance included, will be at fixed prices, of which priuted 
particulars will be exhibited at the Hotel. By Order, 
T. Creep, Secretary. 





ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
M PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the 
most scientific principle, and patronized by the most | 
eminent of the Faculty. This celebrated Brush will 
search thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and 
will clean in the most effectual and extraordinary manner, | 
Metcalfe’s Tooth Brushes are famous for being made 
ona plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth. 
An improved Clothes-brush, that cleaus in a third part 
of the usual time, and is incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. An wwly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with 
uick and satisfactory effect. The much-approved 
lesh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty. Pene- | 
tratiug Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like 
common hair. A new and large importatiou of fine 
Turkey Sponge; and Combs of all des«riptious, at Mer- 
caLFE’s, 100, Oxford St. nearly opposite Hanover Square. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
protects the Face and Skin from the baneful 
effects of the Sun and Dust; as Sun-burns, Tan, Parched 
Lips, Freckles, Harsh and Rough Skin, and an unplea- 
sant Heat of the Face; it also completely cradicates 
Pimples, Spots, Redness, and all Cutaneous Eruptions; | 
transforms even the most Sallow Complexion into Ra- 
diaut Whiteness, imparts a beantiful Juvenile Bloom, 
and renders the Skin delicately Clear and Soft. In cases 
of Stings of Insects, &c. it immediately allays the most 
violent inflammation, and renders the Skin delightfully 
cool and refreshing. After Bathing, it protects the Skin 
from the injurious eflects of Salt Water. Gentlemeu 
will find it allay the smarting pain after shaviug, aud 
make the skin smooth and pleasant. Price 4s. 6d. and | 
8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. Observe—The Name 
and Address of the Proprietors, A. Rowranp and Son, 
20, Hatton Garden, London, are engraved ov the Govern- 
ment Stamp, which is pasted on the cork, also priuted, | 
in Red, on the Wrapper iu which each bottle is enclosed. | 
*,* Ask for “‘ Rowlands’ Kalydor.” 








| Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Enetanp and Wa es. 
Established 1772. 
Presipenr—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
VicE-l RESIDENTS. 


Lord Kenyon. | Sir F. Burdett, Bt. M.P. 


| Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. | Charles Ed. Pigou, Esq. 


TreasurER—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S,. 
Auprrors—John Pepys, Esq. and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 
Ata Meeting of Governors, held in Craveu Street, on 
Wednesday, the 7th day of August 1839, the cases of 104 
Petitioners were considered, of which 83 were approved, 
4 rejected, 6 inadmissible, and 11 deferred for inquiry. 
Since the Meeting held July 3d, 102 Debtors, of whom 
80 had Wives and 217 Children, have been discharged 
from the Prisons of England and Wales, the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with 
the Society, was 506/. 12s. 4d. and the following 
Benefuctions received since the last Report. £. s. 


. iivelcdedateeetaa mse 
Lady Bellingham (per Hammersley and Co.)..A. 5 5 
Y. G. 24th Benefaction (per Dorrien aud Co.) ... 50 0 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. Half-year’s Divi- 
dend on 1,0007. 3 per Cent. Consols (per Hoare) 15 0 
Lady Cunynghame (per Messrs. Coutts and Co.)A. 2 0 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the following Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drum- 
mounds, Herries, Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, 
Craven Street, 
Strand, where the Books may be seen by those who are 
inclined to support the Charity, and where the Society 
meet on the first Wednesday in every Month. 
Joseru Lunn, Secretary. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
No. 1, PRINCES STKEET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/. 
ADVANTAGZS OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 
A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Institution, from authentic and com- 
plete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 


| Miss Warham (Greenwich) ......0.+..+6- oe Aw 0 
C. L. P. 














| that can be offered without compromising the safety of 
| the Institution, 


Increasing Rates of Premium on anew and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans on debts; a less immediate pay- 


ment being reqnired on a Policy for the whole term of | 


Life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of 
payments, 





| the Afternoou pree 


A Board of Directors in attendance daily, at Two | 


o’ Clock. 
Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
All claims payable within one month after proof of 
death, 
for their reports. 





/Premium per Cent. per Aunum payable during} 
Five| 3d Five [4th Five) Remain- | 


! Years. | Years. [der of Life 





Age 


we{Ist Fivel2d 


| Years. | Ye 





|e Ss. d.Ji& AF a €224 8&4 le Se ih 
20)1 1 Oj 1 11011}116 92 3 8 
30} 1 6 4/1 119 1}2 7 4217 6 
40}116 12 }214 63 7 34 3 4 
1 50 | 216 4| 3 45 55 6 31613 7} 


| g > 
Perer Morrison, Residetit Director. 





WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


TEENTH FESTIVAL OF 





THE HUNDRED AND SIX 


1839. 


WORCESTER, HEREFORD, anp GLOUCESTER, wit BE HELD 


ON TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 


THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 


The 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th SerremMBer. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


THE Q 


UEEN. 


Presment: The Right Rev. the Lord BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 


STEWARDS: 


Right Hon. Lord Sanpys. 
Sir Joan Morpaunt, Bart. M.P. 


Horace Sr. Paut, Esq. M.P. Rey. Joun 


Grorce Autres, Esq. 


Rev. Dr. Fausserr. 


Rev. Tuomas BAKER. 
Rey. H. A. WoopGaTE. 
Lucy. 


PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS: 


MADAME PERSIANYI, 
MISS BEALF, 


MISS CLARA 


MISS WOODYATT, 
MISS M. B. HAWES, 
NOVELLO. 


and 


(Her first public appearance on her return from the Continent.) 


Signor TAMBURINI, 
Mr. VAUGHAN, 


Mr. BENNE 
Mr. H. PHILLIPS, 


Mr. MACHIN, 
Mr. E. EDMUNDS. 


TT 
’ 


LEADERS: 


Mr. F. CRAMER, 


Mr. LODER, 


Mr. BLAGROVE. 


Conpuctror, Mr. CHARLES CLARKE. 


The BAND, with trifling alterations, is the justly c¢ 
Concerts. 


On Turspay Moryina, S ptember 10th, at the C: 


ithedral, a SERMON will 


lebrated one of the ANcteNT and PHILHARMONIC 


The CHORAL DEPARTMENT has been selected with the greatest care. 


be Preached. 


The Morxinc Perrormances will comprise the entire ORATORIOS of “ Tur Crearron,” 


“ Pauestine,” (the words from Bishop Heber’s Prize 


Poem,) and “Tum Messrtanu,” with SELECTIONS 
ited Authors. 


On Turspay, Wepyespay, and Tuurspay Eventyas, GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CON- 


OF SacrepD Music from the Works of various celebr: 
CERTS 

The Stewards, with a view of making these Perfor 
termined on the following reduced Prices of Admissi 


ae On 
Ticket, 15s. 





Gallery Ticket, 2s. 6d.; Choir Tick 
Chancel Gallery Ticket, 7s. 6d. ; Choir 
Half-a-Sovereign. 

On Fripay Evening a GRAND FANCY OR 
which her Majesty’s celebrated Quadrille Band is enga 


We 


rmances as generally accessible as possible, have de- 
m: On Tuespay Mornine, Chancel and Side 
DNESDAY, Thurspay, and Fripay Morwytyes, 


For each of the EyeninG Pexvormances, Tickets 


FULL DRESS BALL, at the County Hall, for 


ged. Tickets One Sovereign each, including Supper. 





Medical Atteudants remunerated, in all cases, 





VHE NEW ZEALAND GAZETTE. 

The only number of this Paper which will be 

published in London, will appear on the 20th AUGUST 
next. 

It will contain all the proceedings, to the latest mo- 
ment of going to press, of the ‘ First Colony of New 
Zealand.”’ 

A large Edition of this number will be published, and 
it will be found to be an excellent opportunity, by adver- 
tising, for those who are desirous of making themselves 
known to the Colonists, and for Colonists desirous of 
being known to parties residing here interested in New 
Zealand, to attain their purpose. Advertisemeuts at 
ordinary rates; aud the Paper, 9d. Orders to be ad- 
dressed to the Office of the First Colony of New Zealand, 
1, Adam Street, Adelphi. 

hN EK W ZEALAN D. 
1 TO BUILDERS anv OTHER CAPITALISTS 
PROCEEDING tro NEW ZEALAND. 

To be Sold or Let on Building Leases, ¢ither wholly 
or in such portions as may be agreed upon, a Town 
Section of one acre, and a Country Section of one hun- 
dred acres, each having the second right of choice in the 
First British Settlemeut in New Zealand. The right of 
choosing each section will be given to the purchasers or 
holder of the largest portion of it. 

Apply to Georce Morpuert, Esq. 3, Bream’s Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane. 

| £ OW ZEALAN D. 

BF For the First and Principal Settlement of the 
NEW ZEALAND LAND COMPANY. 

TIE ORIENTAL, 506 Tons. 

THE AURORA, 550 Tons. 

THE ADELAIDE, 640 Tons. 
These vessels will leave the River on the 25th August. 
The DUKE of ROXBURGH, 417 Tous, will sail from 
London on or about the Ist Sepre R. 

The BENGAL MERCHANT, 503 Tons, will sail form 
the Clyde on or about the 10th of SeprempBer. 

For freight ouly, apply at the Office of the New Zealand 
Land Company, or to 

Mr. J. Srayner, 70, Lower Thames Street, 
Shipping Agent to the Company. 

















d icinmnaes for JAMBURG BEEF and 
PORK. 

The DIRECTORS of the NEW ZEALAND LAND 
COMPANY hereby give Notice, that they will be ready, 
on Weonespay, 2ist of Avaust instant, at Two o'clock in 
isely, to receive TENDERS from per- 
sous willing to SUPPLY for shipment the undermen- 
tioned Articles, viz. 260 Barrels of prime HAMBURG 
BEEF, in bond; 200 Barrels of prime HAMBURG 
PORK, iu bond. The terms and particulars of the Con- 
tract may be on application to the Secretary, at 
the Company's Office. sy order of the Board, 

Joun Warp, Secretary. 

New Zealand Laud Company’s Office, 

], Adam Street, Adelphi, August 14, 1839. 


ANDS IN NEW ZEALAND.— 
The DIRECTORS of the NEW ZEALAND 
LAND COMPANY hereby give Notice, that Orders for 
Laud may be purchased at their Office, which will ea- 
title the holders thereof to select Country Sections either 
at the Company's Principal Settlement, or at Hokianga, 
Kaipara, Manukau. the islands of Waiheke and Paroa, 
the borders of the Thames, or any other part of the ter- 
ritories already purchased by the Company, as svou as 
the same shall be surveyed. The holders of such Land 
Orders will also be eutitled to claim from the Company 
a passage to New Zealand, free of cost, for themselves, 
families,and servauts, to the extent of 60 per cent. of 
their parchase money. Further particulars as to the 
terms of purchase, may be obtained on application to 

the Secretary. By order of the Directors, 

Joun Warp, Secretary. 
New Zealand Land Company's Office, 
No. 1, Adam Street, Adelphi, 23d July 1839. 

K MIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. 
4 FREE PASSAGE.—Married Agricultural Ser- 
vants, Mechanics, and Single 
and characters, are conveyed, 


PHILIP, SYDNEY 


seeu 





Females, of suitable age 
>of Charge, to PORT 


. well provi- 
















sioned sailiug from London and Plymouth 
every Thies wtnally, on fixed days. Every 
well-conducted persou, of competeut skill. is certain of 


IMMEDIATE and CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT, at 
GOOD WAGES, in this highly-prosperous Colony. 

All particul irs may be known on application to Mr. 
Joun Mansuars, Australian Emigration Ageut, 26, 
Birchin Lane, Corubill, Loudon. Ali Letters to be post- 
paid, 

Qouri AUSTRALIA.—TO_  SHIP- 
KR 


OWNERS AND EMIGRANTS.- The Coloniza- 





tion Commissioners for South Australia have made ar- 
rangeme for the despatch of a SHIP from LONDON 
to SOUTH AUSTRALIA, on the First Day of every 
Month. These monthly ships are taken up from time to 
time tender, of which due notice is given by 

1 to the above, the Commissioners are at all 








vady to receiv application for wy number ol pas- 
ss than 20), at rates which will be tixed 
ne, ats icWhat less thau the average, as 
sae; 
= ‘ ' s Ai o— 
sar } } s) rs as 
1 I 1 « l 1 : 1 
? ted, sut t urd, by or 
mt ilf P ship, in virtue 
of their pr ises ol val 7 
¥ ur s s I Lthats ch 
F ood ‘ 
I t dey f 
the shit 
s i—18 assengers not $o s a 
Tor ! t vo. the 
first arra in the British 
Isles; tl larra td ly. 
I ‘ t } 1 torm of 
i Ves. wt be 
Forms rt Office of the Com- 
mis 1eTs t Mr. S. Rerun on. No. 13, Bishopsgate 
Within By order of the Board, 
Row .anp Hint, Secretary. 
6, A k I +, August 9th, 13809. 











THE SPECTATOR. 





PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM LAW- 
RENCE, Esq. F.R.S. 

Committee. Mr. Helps, (Treasurer of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital.) Dr. Latham, Dr. Roupell, Mr. Stanley, 
Dr. George Burrows, Dr. F. Farre, Dr. Tweedie, Dr. 
Barnett. Mr. Hinxman. Mr. P. Hardwick, Mr. J. G. 
Perry, Mr. R. Stafford, Mr. Barrow, Mr. J. Paget. 

At a General Meeting of the Subscribers held August 
8th, it was resolved, That Subscribers of 11. Is. shall be 
entitled to one copy of the engraving; of 2/. 2s. to one 
proof on India paper or to two copies; and of 3/. 3s, to 
one proof on India and one other copy. 

It is requested that all subscriptions may be paid with- 
out delay, to Messrs. Gostines, Bankers, Fleet Street, or 
to the Secretaries. 

G. Burrows, M.D. 


ary Secretaries. 
TF. Croorrs, } Honor ry Secretaries 


This Day is Published, in 18mo. neatly done up aaah. 


gilt edges, Price 2s. 6. 
DVICE TO A YOUNG GENTLE- 
MAN ON ENTERING SOCIETY. 
By the Author of ‘ Laws of Etiquette.” 
London: A. H. Bary and Co. 83, Cornhill. 


HINA. Post 8vo. 5s. boars 


CONSE TRATIONS RESPE 








ECTING 
THE TRADE WITH CHINA. 

By Josern Tuomrson, late of the East India House. 

* It throws considerable light upon the intricate ques- 
tions of money-exchanges between India, China, and 
England, bearing more especially upon the remittances 
to and from Cauton.’’—Times. 

Wo. H. Atten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 
INDI A AND CHINA TRADE. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 2/. 2s. 
HE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 
By Perer Avper. M.R.A.S. 
Late Secretary to the Hon. t India Company. 
Also, by the Same, 

CHINA; an Outline of its Government, Laws, and 
Policy, and of the British and Foreign Embassies to, and 
Intercourse with that Empire. With a Chart of Canton 
River. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 

Wn. H. Anien and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


RAVELS IN WESTERN INDIA, 


Embracing a Visit to the Sacred Mouutains of the 
Jains, and the most celebrated Shrines of the Hindu 
Faith, between Ra‘pootana and the Indus, and an Ac- 
count of the Ancient City of Nehrwalla, 
By the late Lieutenant-Colonel James Ton, 
Author of ** The Annals of Rajast’ han.” 

In 1 haudsome 4to. volume, bound in cloth, Price 
31. 13s. 6d. This work is embellished with nine. Plates 
and Vignettes, beautifully engraved from Sketches by 
Mrs. Hunter Blair. 

Ws. H. AvLen and Co. 











7, Leadenhall Street. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7s. clot] 
RODROMUS, or AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF REA- 
SONING; including an Analysis of the Human Mind. 
By Sir Graves Cuamney Haueuron, K.1. M.A.F.R.S 
&e. &e. Member of the Institute of France, &e. Xe. 

«* All men are as the vulgar in whatthey do not under- 

stand.’’—Burke. 

** Itis a work which, if men will take the trouble to 
think, must make a powerful sensation; we trust that 
the attention of every philosophical inquirer, at home 
and abroad, will be directed to its earnest and mature 
examination.” — Literary Gazette. 

“ He exhibits an extent of research and logical accu- 
racy of reasoning, a depth of thought, and a brevity and 
luciduess of exposition, which we have seldom seen sur- 
passed. We strongly recommend ‘ Prodromus,’ or the 
* Precursor,’ to the attention of our readers, as decidedly 
one of the best books, for its size, that has come from the 
press on this subject for very many years.’’—Atlas. 

Also, by the Same Author, Price 2s. 

A SHORT INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF 
LANGUAGE, with a View to ascertain the Original 
Meanings of Sauscrit Prepositions; elucidated by com- 
parisons with ‘he Greek and Latin. 

London: Wm. H. Avign and Co. 7, Leadenhall Sireet. 





Now Ready, Price 
TREATISE ON “COPY HOLD 
TENURES. By James Howe, Esq. 
Ripeway, Pice ag A Also, 
HOWE ON ASSESSMENT, AND HO 
CIDATION OF ASSESSMENT. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH TESTAMENT. 

Just Published, neat Stereotype Edition, large print, for 

Schools, 12mo. Price 4s. bounc¢ 
: E NOUVEAU TESTAMENT DE 
NOTRE SEIGNEUR JESUS CHRIST. Im- 
primé sur l’Edition de Paris de l'année 18 5, revue et 
corri; ge e avec soin d's apre: s le texte Gree. 
London: Simekty, Marsuarn, 





2S ELU- 





and Co. 





Cancer, nevi materni, poli me tangere, and Indoleut 
Ulcers Remediable. 
Just Published, Second E dition, Price 3s. 6 


CS &ce. EXTIRP: TED 
WITHOUT THE KNIFE; being a New, Safe, 


and Efficacious Mode of Treating Scirrhous and Glan- 
dular Diseases. By T. Barrys, M.R.C.S8., 16, New 
Bread Street. 


Loudon: Simpxin & Marsuats, Paternoster Row. 





On August 31, feap. 8vo. 6s. the Second and 
Concluding Vol. of 
IVES OF EMINENT LITERARY 
AND SCIENTIFIC MEN OF F RANCE. 
By Mrs. Suet 
Being Vol. 117 of Lardner aCe ye a edia. 

*,.* A detailed catalogue of the entire contents of the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, from its commencement in 1829 to 
its completion in March 1841, may be had gratis, 

Loudon: Loneman, Orme, and Co.; and Jous Tayror. 





y,& rc. 





Ina Few Days will be Ready, a See nd Edition in 
3 vols. l2mo. reduced in Price to 25s. cloth, 


’ nen FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


A HISTORY. 
By Tuomas Carryte, Esq. 

“There is no account of the French Revolution that 
can be in the slightest degree compared with this, for in- 
tensity of feeling aud profoundness of thought.’’? — 
Monthly Repository. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 


MR. HERAUD S WORKS. 


ai JUDGMENT OF THE 
FLOOD. A POEM, : 
isan epic poem 


“* Heraud's ‘ Judgment of the Flood’ 
—Joun Witson, in Blackiwood’s Magazine, July 189. 

THE DESCENT INTO HELL. A Poem, in Ter- 
zarima, Second Edition. The ouly correct specimen of 
such metre in the English lauguage. Also, 

ORATION ON COLERIDGE; aud Lecture on Poetic 
Genius, as a moral power. 

James Fraser, 215, Regeut Street. 








Just Published, in post 8-0. Price 12s. cloth extra, 
OMAN PHYSIOLOGICALLY 
Cousidered as to Mind, Morals, Marriage, 
Matrimonial Slavery, Infidelity, and Divorce. 
y ALExanper WALKER. 

“ The author of this very singular work has discussed 
his subject with a great fre edom of spirit, and with an 
intelligence which will alarm ordinary minds,’’—Dis- 
P itch, 

Mr. Walker argues strongly and with eloquence in be- 
half of those primary rights ‘which iniquitous laws have 
cruelly withheld from the married woman. 

Loudon: A. H. Barty and Co. 83, Cornhill. 








Just Published, 
BIBLE GEOGRAPHY. WITH BEAUTIFUL 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
Tn square 16mo. cloth, Price 3s. 6d. 
ETER PARLEY’S METHOD OF 
TELLING ABOUT THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE BIBLE. With 42 Wood Engravings. 
Carefully revised aud adapted by the Rev. S. Brarr. 
“The leading sub ects of this book are A forty the 
youthful mind in a belief of the scriptures—to increase 
lis interest, and his comprehension, iu the perusal of the 
sacred pages.’’—Prefice. 
London: J. S. Honson, Publisher and Bookseller, 
112, Fleet Street. 





WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By LONGMAN, ORME, and Co. 


By Colonel HAWKER 
NSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG 
SPORTSMEN. 
8th Edition, greatly enlarged, with 60 Plates, &e. 
21s. cloth. 
Lately Published, 
GREENER ON THE GUN. lis. 


§ 
By e ‘aptain Marryar. 
A DIARY I AMERICA. 
3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 
** These three volumes contain a gre at deal that will 
please every one.’’—Times. 


III. 
THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 
3 vols. 8vo. Price 36s. cloth lettered. 
IV. 


Mr. James's Last Nover. 
THE GENTLEMEN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
3vils. post 8Svo. 31s, 6d. 
By the Same Author 
LIFE OF EDWARD THE BL ACK PRINCE. 
Second and cheap Edition, 2 vols. fep. lds. 
7, 


By Miss Mary Lou 1s Boye. 
THE FORESTER. Z ‘i s. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 





By Lady en 
DESULTORY THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS. 
Fep. 8vo. Price 4s. cloth lettered. 
Vil. 


By Dr. Stamonn. 
TEA; its EFFECTS, M EDICIN AL and MORAL. 
Fep. 8vo, Price 5s. cloth. 
“ A very curious and excellent little book.” —Literary 
Gazette. VIIl. 
By Georcr Rozerrs. 
ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE TERMS AND LANGUAGE OF 
GEOLOGY. Fep. 8vo. 6s, cloth lettered, 





This ep 
GILBERT'S COSTS. New Eprrion. 

ILLS OF COSTS ‘AS BETWEEN 
ATTORNEY AND AGENT, in the Courts of 
Queen's Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer of Pleas ; 
according to the late Re sgulations ; showing at one view 
Sets of Costs complete in themselves: with Miscella- 
neous Bills in the Crown Office, Equity Exchequer, and 
Privy Council; also in B: uikruptey y Conveyancing, Re- 

plevin, Sci. Fa. &e. &e. Anda Copious Index. 

By E. W. Grusenr. 

Second Edition, enlarged. Trinity Term, 1839. 
9s. 6d. cloth. 
London : 


Price 


Horson, Publisher and Law Stationer, 
12, Fleet Street. 





3 vols. pust 8vo. rice 1/. 
( . ERMANY, BOHEML \. ~ HUN- 
G ARY, visited in 18° 7. 
By the Rev. G. K. Grieie, M.A, 
Author of the ‘* Subaltern.”’ 


8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 
REVES, and its ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. 


From the German of Wyrrensacn. 
Edited, with Notes, 


By Dawson Turner, Esq. F.R.S 
And copiously illustrated from) Drawings ; made 
on the spot. 
Two vols.with Maps, Price 2ls. : 
COTLAND; SKETCHES of its 
COASTS and ISLANDS, and the ISLE OF 
MAN; descriptive of the Scenery, and illustrative of 
the progressive Revolution in the Condition of the In- 
habitauts of those Regions. 
By Lorv Tetenuovrn, M.P. 
Witha M: up of the Environs, Price 7s. 


ONDON and its ENVIRONS; con- 


taining descriptions, from persoual knowle dge, of 
every thing worth seeing cr knowing within Twenty- 
five Miles of the Metropolis. 
By J. H. Brapy. 
’ London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 





———$____ 
O CAPITALISTS.—A Proprietor of 
au OLD ESTABLISHED ME TROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER of Liberal principles, is desirons of qj 
posing of a moiety of the property iu 1002. Shares, The 
paper has doubled its circulation and number of adve 
tisemen‘s within the last cizhteen mouths. The advan 
tisements, which are eutirely of a sound character, pe 
derived chiefly from a connexion of many years standing 
with Public Boies, Solicitors, and Auc tioueers, averagg 
at present about 25/7. per week. According to the ex a 
diture and returus, the profit to the Shareholde "TS WOuld be 
about 25 per ceut.; but asthe !aper is rapidly ising iy 
character and extending i in business, a much larger diyj. 
dend may be anticipated. Apply, person: ally, or 
letter (post paid) toSir Roverr Sypney, 11, Pa lace Yard 
Ww estininster, 





—_—_—_——..., 


TI 


his Day is Published, 
7. BRIT isil AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW, No. XVII. Contents: 


Waagen on Art iu Eu: glaud—Pictures and Picture. 


cleaucrs. 
2AR _ al Police. 
3. The Cora-laws—Hangary and the Baltic. 


4. W ahs ton ou the Law of Nations. 
5. Lamartine’s Poems—La Chute Wun Ange, 
En 








6. —. Austria, and Turkey. 

hs e of the Nation—The Chartists. 

8. rar < a and State—The Russo: Greek Church, 
R. aud J. E. Taynor, Red Lion © ourt, Fleet Street, 





Now Read 
HE ART-UN TON, No. VIL 
A Mouthly Journal of the Fine Arts, 

Containing, among other Subjects, the Discussion upon 
the Royal Academy, ” and many interesting articles con. 
nected’ with Literature and the Fiue Arts. irice 84, 
stamped. 

In conseqrence of the great demaud for Sets of the 
Art-Union, No, 2 has been again reprinted. 

London; Pablished by W. Taomas, at the Court Jour. 
nal Office, 19, Catherine Strect, Strand; and may be had 
of all Booksellers and Newsvenders, 








Ou Saturday, August 3lst, will be Published the First First 
Number of a y Periodical, to be entitled 
HE POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL, 
A MONTULY MAGAZINE of SCIENCE and 
the FINE ARTS. Priee Oxe Satiite. 

This Work is intended as a record of the progressing 
interests of Art and Science. ‘The subjects it will treat 
upon are Paintiug, Enzraving, Se’ ulpture, Art-Unions, 
Exhibitions, Scho ls of Design, Works in Progress, aud 
Foreign Art; together with the numerous matters which 
the Schools of abstract aud practical Science are con- 
tinually offering to the consideration of the Mathema- 
ticiau. The first talent both at home and abroad has 
been engaged for both branches of the Magazine. 

Published on the First of every Month, at the Office, 
No. 13, Wellington Street North, Strand, ; where Adver- 
tisemeuts, Books and Prints for Review, aud Communi- 
cations for the Editor, &c. must be forwarded. Sold by 
every Bookseller in town and country. 


Now Ready, 
h RS. GORE'S “ COURTIER OF 
THE DAYS 5 le CHARLES IL.” 


vols 








Il. 

MR. DARWIN'S JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES 
INTO THE NATURAL HISTORY AND GEOLOGY 
of the various Countries visited by H. M. S. Beagle, 
from 1832 tv 1836. 1 vol. Svo. 18s, bd. 


III. 
TEMPTATION 
OR, A WIFE'S PERILS. 3 vols. 
I 


v. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RIGHT HON. 
HENRY GRATTAN. 
By his Son, Henry Grarran, Esq. M.P. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Xe. 
Henny Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborvugh 
Street. 


MR. BENTLEY S NEW PUBL nes ages, 
Now Ready, in 3 vols. post 8 
ONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 
By Captain Meapows Taytor, 
Of the Service of his Highness tle Nizam. 
—* ORIES OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY 





By W. IH. Maxwet, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’’ ** Wild Sports of the 
West.’’ “ The Bivouae,’’ &e. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Characteristic [lustrations, and 
Portraits. (Immediately). 


H AMILTON K ING. 
By M. If. Barker, Esq. (‘¢ The pd ’) 


Author of “ Tough Yarns,” ‘ Land and Sea Tales,” &¢. 
3 vols 
«We recommend ‘ Hamilton King’ to every almirer 
of a well-told racy tale. There is so much truthfulness, 
so much apparently direct portraiture of nature in both 
the scenes and characters, that we cannot avoid suspect- 
ing the story to have some foundation in truth.’’—Atlas. 
Ricnarp Benriry, New Burlington Strect, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Ma esty. 





Just Published, beautifully printe “din 2 thick vols. 
18mo. cloth boards, Price 15s. 
NEW POCKET DICTIONARY 
of the ITALIAN, FRENCH, aud ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES. 
By 8S. E. Perrons and J. Davenport. 
Containing amoug other advautages the following eX- 
clusive ones— 
1. The Exact Pronunciation of the Different Persons 
of Verbs. 
2. The Irregularities of Verbs and Nouns. 
3. Obsolete Words, with their Substitutes. 
4. Irregularities of Verbs, Poetical Words, Licences 
and Locutions, alphabetically arranged. 
Also, in the Press, 
PETRONJ CORSO DI LINGUA ITALIANA, cof 
rected, enlarged, and improved, 
By J. Davenport. 
Durav and C >. 37, Soho Semmes. 





= — ——$_—_—— 

Loudnn : Printed by Joseru Crayon, of No. ,, Wines0t 
Court, Strand; and Published hy him at No. 9, Wel: 
lington Street, Strand, sarvrvay, 17th Auzust 1939. 
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